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PASTORALIA 
The Mass and the Faithful 


HE august Sacrifice of our altars is the very heart of 
Catholic worship. It sums up in a compendious way the 


fundamental relations of man to God, and crystallizes in 
compactest form the essential duties of human existence. It reflects 
the highest mysteries of our holy faith, and by its inspiration kindles 
all the Christian virtues. We can say without the slightest exag- 
geration that here, as in a brilliant point, our entire religion is 
focused. The Mass speaks eloquently of the Blessed Trinity; it 
_ proclaims loudly and in a most impressive manner the Incarnation; 
it reminds us of the Passion and death of our Lord; it brings home 
to us most forcibly the necessity of expiation. Then it tells us of 
the mercy of God, though at the same time it recalls His infinite 
justice. Few virtues will be found that are not exemplified most 
beautifully in the wonderful self-abasement which our Lord under- 
goes on the altar. His love for us shines forth with the brightness 
of noonday splendor; His obedience to His heavenly Father, His 
humility and His patience are equally evident. We have, then, in 
the Holy Mass, an abridgment of Christian truth and duty.’ 

1 Spiritual writers are unanimous in extolling the excellence and the efficacy 
of the Mass and in emphasizing its vital importance for Christian life. In 
making a selection of appropriate quotations, we do not suffer from a dearth 
of materials, but are puzzled by an embarrassment of riches, which renders the 
choice difficult and tantalizing. St. Bonaventure writes: “Tolle hoc sacra- 
mentum de Ecclesia, et quid erit in mundo nisi error et infidelitas? Sed per hoc 
sacramentum stat Ecclesia, roboratur fides, viget christiana religio et divinus 
cultus.” (Tract. de preparatione ad Missam, I, i. 3.) Suarez says: “Missae 
sacrificium est expressa quaedam et viva imago passionis Christi et consequenter 
incarnationis et aliorum Christi mysteriorum, quibus nihil altius et excellentius 
operatus est Deus.” (Disp. \xxvi. 2.) Let us add a beautiful passage from 
Dr. N. Gihr. He writes: “It must not be forgotten, in fine, that the Eucharistic 


Sacrifice is an inexhaustible source of holy thoughts and pious emotions—always 
refreshing, comforting and quickening both heart and mind. At the altar all 
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If this is so, we have no difficulty in seeing how great the bene 
fits which the faithful derive from attendance at this Holy Sacri- 
fice ought to be. It should unfold before their eyes a vivid pano- 
rama of Christian truth, and thus strengthen their faith; it should 
put into their souls a glowing enthusiasm for every Christian vir- 
tue; they should carry away from the altar embers of the undying 
fire of God’s love. Yet, can we say that such is the case? Must 
we not rather admit that the faithful do not draw from their fre- 
quent assistance at Holy Mass the spiritual advantages which they 
might easily gain? And is not that the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion? For a phenomenon so common there must be a uniform 
cause to account for it. 

The pastor of souls is intensely interested in this question; for it 
is his ardent desire to see the faithful profit to the fullest extent by 
the means of grace placed at their disposal. If it is in his power to 
unlock the treasures of Holy Mass to those entrusted to his care; 
and to ensure for them a richer and more abundant participation 
in its graces, he will be eager to do so. Happily he is in a position 
to assist them very substantially in this matter of great consequence. 
We are blessed to live in an age of a Eucharistic revival, and this, 
of course, also implies an increased interest in the Mass. Several 
writers have taken up the topic and given helpful suggestions which 
we will try to summarize and place before the reader.” 


WHY THE FAITHFUL FAIL TO DERIVE THE FULLEST BENEFIT FROM 
THE Hoty SACRIFICE OF THE Mass 


This is a question of great practical moment and far-reaching 
importance. The answer, however, we can give in a few words. 


the rays of heavenly truth and grace meet as in a focus: who is there that 
can approach this glowing hearth, without being inflamed with ardent devotion 
and fervent love of God? The altar on which the God-Man day after day 
offers Himself before our eyes and by our hands, is the holy hearth where faith, 
hope and love are enkindled and enflamed, where the spirit of prayer is enliv- 
ened and devotion is aroused and ascends to heaven itself. . . . The Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice is so constituted as to be a school, in which the most manifold 
virtues are being awakened and nourished, strengthened and purified. From the 
altar proceeds the impulse to all striving after the higher virtues, after a life of 
perfection.” “The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass,” p. 211. Translated from the 
German (St. Louis, B. Herder). 

*Cfr. Rev. Aug. Roessler, C. SS. R., Die Liturgie im religidsen Leben, in 
Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, 1921, iii; Rev. Joseph Kramp, S.J., Zur 
Predigt iiber die heilige Messe, in Kirche und Kanzel, 1922, ii; Rev. Joseph 
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The faithful do not obtain from their attendance at Mass the full 
measure of spiritual advantages which might be theirs, because, 
albeit present at this holy function, they do not really participate in 
it in the manner which the nature of this sublime act of 
worship demands.* The Mass is an act of public worship. All 
present should take an active part in it. Mere passive assistance 
may satisfy the ecclesiastical precept, but it does not by any means 
yield the most abundant spiritual fruits. 


The great bulk of the faithful assisting at Mass are intent upon 
some private devotion of their own. They do not follow the action 
that is unrolled before them at the altar. The magnificent symbol- 
ism of the Holy Sacrifice is almost entirely lost upon them. They 
are barely aware of what is going on in the sanctuary. The tink- 
ling of the bell interrupts their private prayers for a moment and 
fixes their attention on the altar. They are not offering the Holy 
Sacrifice with the officiating priest as they should. In a sense, at 
the time of the Mass a double service is going on in the church: 
that of the sanctuary and that of the nave, and between the two 
there is comparatively little actual correspondence. 

This lack of intimate contact between the sanctuary and the body 


McCormack, “Sermons and Instructions on the Mass,” in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, August, 1920. 

3“We are then acting according to the true spirit of the Church when we 
assist at Mass fully conscious of our participation in the Sacrifice, and when 
we follow its celebration with fervor and devotion, and consider it as our 
Sacrifice offered by the hands of the officiating priest. Would that all the faith- 
ful were imbued with this Christian idea and assisted at Mass in this spirit! 
What abundant fruits would their devotion gain! But too many, untrained as 
they are in mental prayer, find it difficult to fix their attention at all, because 
they are ignorant of the meaning of the Church’s liturgy. Prayers, often not 
at all in harmony with the sacred action which is going on, private devotions 
and spiritual reading, are but imperfect substitutes for full participation in the 
Divine Sacrifice which is offered up for all on our altars; and to be ignorant 
of the possibility of this participation only adds to our reproach.” Thus Father 
M. C. Nieuwbarn, O.P., in a serviceable booklet entitled, “The Holy Sacrifice 
and Its Ceremonies.” Translated by L. M. Bouman (New York, Benziger 
Brothers, 1909). In a similar strain the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, Bishop of 
Newport, writes: “As for the faithful, although, as we have seen, the effects 
of the Mass are produced in the soul independently of its own efforts or disposi- 
tions, nevertheless, the greater their attention and devotion, the more fully does 
the stream flow that carries with it propitiation, thanksgiving, satisfaction and 
the worthy worship of the Almighty Creator. . . . The Mass was instituted 
in order to be the Church’s great public rite of worship; to draw men round 
the altar, and to unite them in what Jesus Christ, the Church’s head, wills to be 
the exercise of His eternal Priesthood. . . . If ever Calvary is renewed, 
and the privilege of standing beneath the Cross returns to men, it is then 
—when, as the Church says, the “work of our Salvation is done every time,” 
that is, the abundant fruits of the Cross are poured upon men.” “The Holy 
Eucharist,” p. 247 (New York, Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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of the church is most deplorable, and prevents a full outpouring 
of the overflowing graces of the Holy Sacrifice. It defrauds the 
faithful of all those spiritual favors that depend upon their per- 
sonal codperation. The share of the graces which the faithful re- 
ceive will be in proportion to their union with the priest who offers 
the Holy Sacrifice.* 

The ideal and most fruitful way of hearing Mass is to follow 
it attentively and devoutly in all its details, and throughout its 
gradual development; to absorb all the truths and lessons which it 
conveys in its dramatic evolution; to identify oneself with the senti- 
ments that animated our great High-priest and Mediator when He 
offered His bloody Sacrifice on Calvary, of which the unbloody 
Sacrifice is a commemoration and representation; to dwell upon 
the Passion of our Lord, which is so admirably and graphically 
reproduced by the ceremonies of the Mass, and to elicit pious acts 
that are in keeping with the successive stages of the Holy Sacri- 
fice. If this is done, the spiritual harvest to be reaped will be most 
abundant.°® 


4“The fundamental idea in the liturgy of the Mass is the union of priest and 
faithful. In the first ages the prayer of the priest alternated with that of the 
people; at present the server takes the place of the faithful and makes the 
responses. Hence the various answers are merely the liturgical replies given 
in the name of all to the exhortation of the priest, counselling humility in 
prayer, attention, Christian joy, and gratitude. In fact, the Mass, like all the 
ceremonies of the Church, is an ever-recurring exchange of holy wishes between 
the Church and her children, between all the members of the one mystical body 
who share in the same breaking of bread.” Father Nieuwbarn, I. c. 


5 Father Nieuwbarn laments an ignorance which cheats the faithful out of 
sO many spiritual advantages. “Deeply to be deplored,” he writes, “is the wide- - 
spread ignorance, even among pious Catholics, of the Church’s imposing cere- 
monial, and still more of the meaning which underlies it. We cannot but pity 
those souls—often far advanced—who thirst for truth and beauty, and yet turn 
aside from the perennial streams of poetry which ever flow from the doctrines 
of the Church and from her wonderful liturgy, wherein lives a soul of faith 
and love, a soul, therefore, of the greatest beauty. . . . How are we to 
explain this? One reason, perhaps, is the dearth of works on divine worship, 
and particularly on the most sublime mystery which the world has ever wit- 
nessed, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. . . . One good sign of our age is 
the revival of interest in liturgical study. Men begin to realize that their un- 
familiarity with the interior life of the Church is a serious loss. This is 
reassuring and may lead to a growth of spirituality in the lives of our people 
in the near future,” /. c., p. viii. Father Jos. Kramp, S.J., gives utterance to a 
similar complaint: “If we survey the homiletic literature of the last centuries, 
we notice with dismay how few sermons on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
have been handed down to us. . . . Also in our own days the sentiment 
has been voiced that we need more sermons on this Holy Sacrifice,” I. ¢. We 
regard it as a happy augury that the faithful are acquiring a decided taste for 
prayerbooks which contain the Mass prayers of the Church, and which make it 
possible for them to join the priest in the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 
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INSTRUCTION ON HoLy Mass 


It stands to reason that the faithful will not be able to follow 
intelligently the actions of the celebrating priest unless they have a 
profound understanding of the general meaning of the Mass, and 
a real insight into its beautiful symbolism. For this reason the 
Church insists that those who have charge of souls should fre- 
quently instruct their flock in these important topics. 

Thus the Second Council of Baltimore says: “It is our most 
earnest desire that those who have the care of souls should fre- 
quently and carefully explain to their flocks the surpassing excel- 
lence and inexhaustible riches of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.”* 

If the people realize the supreme dignity of this Holy Sacrifice 
and learn to appreciate its inestimable value, they will become more 
careful about regular attendance and deem it an incalculable loss to 
miss a Mass. Such knowledge is likely to increase daily attendance 
at Holy Mass. Mere urging is not enough. People cannot under- 
stand our insistence upon assistance at the Holy Sacrifice, unless 
they have a clear knowledge of its precise function in religious life. 
If they become convinced that it is the supreme and most inclusive 
act of the virtue of religion and the highest form of worship, before 
which every other devotion pales into utter insignificance, their 
attitude of indifference will be changed into one of great concern 
and eagerness. For unpunctuality and late-coming there cannot 
be conceived a more effective antidote than a vivid apprehension of 
the fact that the worshippers at Mass are one in offering with the 
priest this Holy Sacrifice and that, consequently, they by every right 
and reason ought to be present when the celebrant says the open- 
ing prayers at the foot of the altar.’ 


*N. 365, Cfr. Catechismus Romanus, which says: “Hoc igitur mysterium 
Parochs diligenter exponent, ut cum fideles ad rem divinam convenerint, attente 
et religiose sacra illa, in quibus intersunt, meditari discant.” Item: Conc. Trid., 
Sess. xxii. 8. 

™ Here we may appropriately remark that unpunctuality on the part of the 
celebrant will inevitably result in unpunctuality on the part of the congregation. 
If the daily Mass is not started on time the faithful will drop away one after 
the other. There are few who command unlimited time. Most of our people 
must adjust themselves to the requirements of their daily occupations and can- 
not afford to wait indefinitely for the beginning of divine service. If they are 
not sure that they can get back at a certain time, they will not go at all. Un- 
punctuality will reduce the number of the daily attendants at Holy Mass and 
will gradually empty the church of worshippers, so that eventually the = 
will be saying his daily Mass in solitary splendor and sad isolation. Cfr. Prof. Georg 
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NATURE OF THE INSTRUCTION 


It will readily be admitted that the subtle theological controver- 
sies concerning the sacrificial character of the Mass are not to be 
threshed out in the pulpit. What the Roman Catechism offers on 
this point constitutes, if properly enlarged upon, ample material 
for a number of sound and substantial discourses that will prove en- 
lightening to the people, and enable them to take intelligent part in 
the Holy Sacrifice.* What they must learn to grasp is that the 
Mass is the most adequate expression of our religious duties to- 
wards God, that it represents the most perfect form of divine wor- 
ship, that it symbolizes our own surrender to our Maker, that it 


Lenhart, Der Priester und sein Tagewerk, p. 16 (Mainz, Kirchheim & Co., 1920). 
Since the matter is of grave importance, we add a passage from the “Life of 
Cardinal Vaughan.” Even more characteristic of Herbert Vaughan,” we read, 
“was his constant insistence in public and private upon the necessity of punctu- 
ality in the sanctuary. He never forgot that he was a Bishop in Manchester, 
and ministering to Manchester people. He felt that in a business community 
punctuality was one of the primary virtues. He knew that many of the men 
and women who came to daily Mass could afford so many minutes and no 
more, and that a delay of five minutes, or even an uncertainty as to the moment 
when service would begin, would deter them from coming. So he called upon 
his clergy to leave the sacristy as the clock struck, and then not to stand 
fumbling with the Missal, looking out the proper places for the day, but to 
have all that done beforehand, and to begin the Mass at once. The plea that 
a few minutes’ grace was an act of charity to the laggards he brushed aside 
as an act of injustice to those who were punctual.” J. G. Snead-Cox, “The 
Life of Cardinal Vaughan,” vol. I, p. 392 (St. Louis, B. Herder). 

8“All these must be taught. Every Christian soul must be turned towards 
the altar as its only salvation, its only resting place on earth. This doctrine is 
not too high for the ordinary Christian: all are bound by divine as well as by 
ecclesiastical law to assist at the Holy Sacrifice, a fact which presupposes that 
all have sufficient intelligence to understand the act imposed upon them.” 
J. Grimal, S.M., “The Priesthood and the Sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Translated by M. J. Keyes, S.M., p. 250 (Philadelphia, J. J. McVey, 1915). 
Father Kramp, S.J., contends in the article previously mentioned, that nothing 
which is not at least theologice certum should be proclaimed from the pulpit. 
Father J. McCormack makes the same plea. “It is our boast and our glory,” 
he argues, “that a Catholic priest teaches the Faith as one having authority. 
He gives to the faithful no mere private opinions of his own, but doctrines 
whose truth is guaranteed by the Infallible Church. Our people realize this. 
When a priest explains to them a point of doctrine, they understand at once 
that he is giving them the official teaching of the Church, they take it for 
granted that he is not merely setting forth an opinion which they would be 
free to accept or reject as they choose. It is taken for granted that if the priest 
does, on rare occasions, express a mere opinion on a point of doctrine, he will 
warn his hearers that it is only an opinion, that the Church has not spoken on 
the point; and his hearers will then know that the statement in question is 
issued without the Church’s seal, and that its acceptance is not obligatory in 
conscience. This rule, however, is not universally observed in sermons an 
instructions on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass,” J. c. It is always well, but par- 
ticularly in the pulpit, to bear in mind the admonition of St. Paul: “For I say, 
by the grace that is given me, to all that are among you, not to be more wise 
than it behoveth to be wise, but to be wise unto sobriety and according as God 
hath divided to every one the measure of faith” (Rom. xii. 3). Strictly to con- 
fine oneself to the authentic teaching of the Church is the safest course to pursue. 
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surpasses all other prayers, inasmuch as it is the supreme act of 
adoration, thanksgiving, petition and expiation, that it commemo- 
rates not merely in a figurative, but in a most realistic way, the sac- 
rifice of the cross, that it applies to us the fruits of this bloody sac- 
rifice and that it unites us in a very intimate way to God. If this is 
rightly understood the faithful will have abundant matter to medi- 
tate and ruminate on during their assistance at the Holy Sacrifice. 
At another time, the various ceremonies may be explained. This 
will be very fascinating for the faithful and they will listen with 
rapt attention to elucidations of this kind. Much in this matter is 
to them an unexplored country and will come to them with all the 
freshness and the charm of a revelation. 

After all, we need not exaggerate our difficulties. There is noth- 
ing esoteric in Christian doctrine and worship. All is meant for 
the people, and consequently we may legitimately presume that 
with proper assistance they will be able to attain to a sufficient com- 
prehension of even the deepest mysteries and the sublimest practices 
of Christianity. This is a comforting thought, and will encourage 
us to set out on what, at first blush, might seem an impossible en- 
terprise and a hopeless task.® 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


® Bishop Hedley writes in this same optimistic spirit: “As for the people, 
it is abundantly possible for them to understand and follow the Mass without 
either knowing Latin or possessing minute knowledge of the ceremonies. The 
Mass has broad features, which are easily brought within the comprehension 
of the least cultivated minds. It is easy to make the faithful realize what is 
the central point of the Mass—the consecration of our Lord’s Body and Blood. 
It is easy to point out how certain actions lead up to this, and certain others 
follow it. . . . It is the Church’s direction that hardly a Sunday should 
pass, in a public church, without the attention of the faithful being drawn to 
some mystery of the Mass or some portion of its ceremonial. Besides this, the 
whole office and rite of the Mass is translated and explained in books of every 
degree of simplicity and elaborateness. There can be no question, therefore, 
that the most uninstructed Catholics may, and do, find it perfectly easy to fol- 
low the Mass with discernment and devotion.” L. c., p. 201. 











FORCED LABOR UNDER SOLOMON 
By JoserH Huss tein, S.J., Pu.D. 


The description of the reign of King Solomon, in the Third 
Book of Kings and the Second of Paralipomenon, affords an in- 
structive lesson on social and labor conditions among Oriental 
nations at the climax of their civilization. Though vastly different 
from our Christian ideals, this picture presents to us a far more 
humane and favorable phase of Oriental culture than could else- 
where be found among the nations of that day. Unfortunately, 
modern writers have too frequently allowed their imaginations or 
premature judgments to mislead them in their conclusions regarding 
this important reign. Here, as in so many other instances, the false 
impressions of a few leading authorities are endlessly repeated with- 
out verification or careful inspection of original sources. It is thus 
that popular opinions, even among the learned, are only too com- 
monly formed. 


Viewed from the Christian standpoint, and considered apart from 
their time, place and circumstances, the labor conditions under 
Solomon must be abhorrent to the Christian mind. In fact, all 
ancient history has one great lesson to teach. It shows by contrast 
what Christianity has meant for the world. Even the agnostic and 
infidel who least acknowledge it, still owe to its influence all that is 
noblest in their lives and their surroundings. It has changed the 
face of the earth by the power of the Spirit of God. Such were 
the blessed effects of the coming of Christ. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find that in the erection of 
the Temple, as well as of his own palace, Solomon mainly depended 
upon the forced labor of subjugated races. By the same methods, 
but with far less consideration and with the added horrors of pagan 
slavery, other mighty Oriental monarchs had constructed their im- 
posing works. Besides taking account of the practice of the day, 
we must here remember also the spiritual menace which these sub- 
ject nations perpetually constituted to the Jewish people, so prone 
to the solicitations of idolatry. All this we can say without wish- 


8 
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ing in any degree to gild or varnish over the system itself of forced 
labor. : 

But it is well indeed to recall here that forced labor is not peculiar 
to ancient history. Recourse had been had to it only too frequently 
in the treatment of less cultured races by the civilized nations of 
modern times. Even the United States has not been without its 
hideous blemish in this regard in our own twentieth century. We 
find here merely the relapses, not into Judaism, but into that ancient 
paganism from whose deplorable social results Christianity had 
freed the world wherever its teachings were heeded. 

Aside from the earlier practice of slavery, which is not now under 
consideration, we have the clearest instance of forced labor in the 
American occupation of Haiti. Its cruelties can compare with 
any similar offenses of capitalistic imperialism on the part of the 
older nations of Europe. Under the legal fiction of an antiquated 
Haitian law, similar to the United States road regulations, accord- 
ing to which anyone could be required to work upon the roads for 
three days at a time, forced labor was violently imposed upon the 
free Haitians by the American intruders. Of the road itself to 
which the forced work of the natives was devoted even Mr. Roger 
L, Farnham, of the National City Bank’of New York, testified that : 
“The most expensive, you might say the spectacular, part of that 
road is a purely military road, because it leads over the mountains 
where there are no agricultural developments whatever, and prob- 
ably never could be.”? 


Yet the Catholic Haitians, thus compelled to do forced labor 
under the unjustifiable occupation inspired by the greed of Ameri- 
can capital, were far less fortunate than the forced laborers under 
the Jewish regime. “In many places,” complained the American 
National Popular Government League in its address to the Secre- 
tary of State, “they were neither fed, nor housed, nor paid; al- 
though a few were paid twenty cents a week!” 


In addition these men, under the benign sway of American ma- 
rines, were mercilessly struck and beaten. In his testimony at the 
Senate Committee Hearings on this point, the Rev. L. Ton Evans, 
a Baptist missionary, vouched that under the direction of the marines 


1“Committee Hearings,” p. 752. 
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the black gendarmes “would catch, arrest and rope the natives, and 
drive them to prison, and from prison to work on the roads, and 
under such conditions often cruelly deal with them.”? 

These were Egyptian, but not Jewish methods. They are the 
result not of that Christianity whose effects I have justly extolled 
only a moment ago, but of the rejection of that Christianity by those 
who fail to practise it. To the servants of Hiram King Solomon 
gave abundance of wheat and barley, of wine and oil. But here is 
the manner in which forced labor was treated by twentieth-century 
Americans, according to the witness of the same non-Catholic min- 
ister : 


I have seen, in the gangs at work, men, for merely turning the head, and 
without the slightest provocation, so far as I could see, struck until actually 
stunned. . . . I saw these men working under the corvee lined up in front 
of my cell, driven out about six in the morning, often with nothing but a little 
coffee, marched under armed guards to work miles away, and brought back to 
prison, carefully searched and compelled to wait from four until nearly six until 
being fed. A few times when the captain was said to have gone drinking with 
keys, if not money, there was not a scrap for any.® 

Such, therefore, are the methods Americans, like Europeans, were 
found to use when they took up “the white man’s burden,” a bur- 
den that white nations the world over were but too anxious to 
carry. 

There was forced labor also in the Middle Ages, and of a sys- 
tematic kind. Yet it then assumed a very different aspect in the 
stable and confidential relation that existed between the villein and 
the lord of the manor. These conditions, too, were not ideal, but 
there was a historic reason for them, and in a certain sense an 
equalization of duties existed between master and man in the pro- 
tection given and the service rendered. At no time, it is true, can 
we say that the Christian ideal was fully realized in industrial rela- 
tions. It was merely approached most closely by far in the medieval 
gilds. 

To return, then, to our subject. The first great work of Solomon 
was the building of the Temple, which took place in accordance with 
the word which the Lord had spoken to David his father: “Thy 


son, whom I will set upon the throne in thy place, he shall build 


2 Ibid., p. 164. 
8 Ibid, p. 164. 
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a house to my name.’* Gold and silver in abundance, brass and 
iron, onyx stones and all manner of precious materials had already 
been prepared by David for this task, and the people had contributed 
with rejoicing to the vast treasures gathered for the house of the 
Lord. 

In the four-hundred and eightieth year after the children of 
Israel had come out of the land of Egypt, the building of the 
Temple was begun. It is worthy of note that while in their wan- 
dering through the desert they had been able, with the divine 
assistance, to construct the Tabernacle, they were now unable to 
build the Temple without the aid of the Phoenicians. Long years 
of warlike activities had lessened their skill in the arts of peace. 
For the cutting of the cedar trees of Lybanus, for the craftsman- 
ship of the masons, for the artistic execution of the marvelous work 
in gold and brass, they could not rely upon men of pure Jewish 
blood, nor even upon the people subject to them and requisitioned 
for forced labor. 


“Give orders that thy servants cut me down cedar trees out of Lybanus, and 
let my servants be with thy servants,” Solomon asked of Hiram, King of Tyre, 
and in return he promised: “I will give thee the hire of thy servants whatso- 
ever thou wilt ask, for thou knowest how there is not among my people a man 
that has skill to hew wood like to the Sidonians.”5 

That there was no question of the Jews themselves performing 
any of the servile work connected with the construction of the 
Temple and the royal palaces will later be made clear. This was 
done by the forced labor of the subject tribes under Solomon. As 
for the sustenance of the men sent by Hiram, King Solomon gave 
them, according to the Book of Paralipomenon, “twenty thousand 
cores of wheat, and as many cores of barley, and twenty thousand 
measures of wine, and twenty thousand measures of oil.” This 
amount would seem to have been rendered them yearly. And since 
the work upon the Temple and the King’s house together continued 
for twenty years, it was apparently given for that entire time. 

Other workmen, too, were supplied by the Phoenician king. From 
Tyre came the chief artificer and designer, “the son of a widow 
woman of the tribe of Nephtali, whose father was a Tyrian.” Side 


43 Kings v. 5. 
53 Kings v. 6. 
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by side with the masons of Solomon worked the masons of Hiram, 
hewing the costly stones for the foundation of the Temple. In 
every way Hiram was prepared to give his aid, and when the 
twenty years were completed he was paid in kind, receiving twenty 
cities in the land of Galilee. Although disappointed at this gift he 
apparently was too good a business man to allow his feelings to 
lead to any rupture of friendly relations, for immediately we read 
that he again furnished Solomon with a vast sum of gold. No less 
thoroughly a man of business was King Solomon. The transactions 
of both these rulers were conducted on a tremendous scale, and each 
knew that he could profit by the other. The same mutual advan- 
tages existed for their subjects. The Jews, as an agricultural 
people, found a market for their produce in Tyre, and the Phoeni- 
cians, as merchants and manufacturers, supplied a thousand articles 
of luxury and art to the splendid city of Solomon and his luxurious 
court. Thus it was that the workmen of Tyre were engaged at the 
same tasks with the Jews and the Judaized tribes under Solomon. 
Of the further details regarding the organization of his labor forces 
we shall speak in the following article. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. ScHumacue_r, S.T.D. 


The “Epistola Apostolorum” and the “Descensus 
ad Inferos” 


The three words of our “Symbolum Apostolorum”: “descendit 
ad inferos,’ admittedly represent one of the most striking doctrines 
of New Testament theology. In recent days, especially since the 
comparative study of religions has entered the field of the New 
Testament, the Descent of Christ into the Underworld has become 
the target of unusually fantastic and wild criticism. The Epistola 
Apostolorum has revived the controversy. The New Testament 
writings, from the Gospels to the Catholic Epistles, place marked 
emphasis on the descensus of Christ; therefore we need not feel 
surprised that this doctrine also found a place in the Epistola, which, 
step by step, manifests its close contact with the New Testament 
documents. 


THe TEXT OF THE DESCENSUS IN THE EPISTOLA 


After describing the reward of the faithful on the day of the 
Parousia, Christ adds that He received from the Father unlimited 
power to give the repose of eternal life to whom He pleases. He 
continues (Coptic) : 

“Therefore I descended to the place of Lazarus and preached 
to the just and to the prophets, that they may come out from the 
repose (anapausis) which is below and ascend to that (repose) 
which is above.” 

The Ethiopic Text goes more into details: 


“Therefore I descended and spoke to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
your fathers, the prophets, that they may bring their repose of 
below (the underworld) into heaven. Therefore I offered them 
my right hand, the baptism of life and the remission and forgive- 
ness of all evil, as to you so to all those, who believe in me.” 

The essential concordance of this “revelation” with the teaching 
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of the New Testament is evident. For a clear understanding of the 
situation, especially of the critical theories, connected with the 
descent of Christ in general, and Schmidt’s exposition of the prob- 
lem in particular, it will be helpful to have the New Testament 
sources present; 7. ¢., all those passages which either undoubtedly 
contain the doctrine of the descent or which are supposed by criti- 
cism to have reference to it. 


Tue New TESTAMENT SOURCES OF THE DESCENSUS 


The passages in the Synoptic Gospels, which are said to reflect 
the idea of the descent to the underworld, are Matt. xii. 40, the 
much disputed “Jonas passage,” and Matt. xvii. 52 f. 

Matt. xii. 40: ‘For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days 
and three nights, so shall the son of Man be in the heart of the 
earth three days and three nights.”” 

Matt. xvii. 52 f.: “And the graves were opened and many 
bodies of the saints that had slept arose. And coming out of the 
tombs after the resurrection, came into the holy city and appeared 
to many.” ' 

As a reference to the descent in St. Paul is quoted, Eph. iv. 9, f.: 
“Now that he ascended, what is it, but because he also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth. He that descended is the same 
also that ascended above all the heavens, that he might fill all 
things.” 

Apoc. i. 18 is cited as another unmistakable allusion to the 
descent: “I am the first and the last, and alive and was dead, and 
behold I am living forever and ever and have the keys of death 
and of hell.” 

The two most important texts are the difficult passages in the 
First Epistle of St. Peter: 

III. 19: “In which (spirit) also coming he preached to those 
spirits that were in prison.” 


1It is interesting to notice that the representatives of the “mythological 
school” are just as emphatic in maintaining the authenticity of Matt xii. 40, as 
those of the “critical school” are in denying its originality. According to 
Michael (Journal of Theological Studies, 1919-20), verse 40 is not authentic but 
“based on a genuine saying” (p. 150). The original text spoke of a “sign of 
John,” i. ¢., his preaching of penance. From this arose by misunderstanding the 
“sign of Jonas” (p. 153). 
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IV. 6: “For, for this cause was the gospel preached also to 
the dead: that they might be judged indeed, according to men in 
the flesh, but may live according to God in the spirit.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION 


Especially the latter two passages of the First Epistle of St. Peter 
have always caused the greatest difficulties to the New Testament 
interpreters. The literature on the subject has grown immensely. 
The best study of the question has been published by K. Gschwind,? 
who in his preface points out a number of problems involved, as; 
e. g., the origin of the doctrine, its relation to the eschatology in its 
various periods, the special literature, connected with the descensus, 
represented especially in the “Gospel of Nicodemus,” the incorpora- 
tion of the doctrine in the Roman symbol and the symbol of Bap- 
tism, the source of the doctrine. The question is the more timely, 
as lately, on the Protestant side, the tendency prevails to misin- 
terpret the New Testament passages of the descent of Christ in 
the interest of a new speculation about a life after death,—the ac- 
tivity of Christ in the underworld is largely considered as a mission 
for the conversion of sinners, and the conclusion is drawn that 
according to the New Testament a conversion is possible after 
death. 

The Epistola with its passage on the descent has induced Schmidt* 
to offer a special excursus, which is heartily to be welcomed, since it 
takes an unequivocal stand against modern “mythologists.” Here 
we are at the point, which is of fundamental importance for the 
whole complex of problems surrounding the doctrine of the “descen- 
sus ad inferos:’ Is the “descent” of Christ a specific Christian 
element, or has it not only analogies, but its ultimate origin in pre- 
Christian religions? 


MopEerRN Views AsouT THE ORIGIN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
DoctTRINE oF CurIst’s DESCENT INTO THE UNDERWORLD 


The radical school of the comparative study of religions is almost 


2 Die Niederfahrt Christi in die Unterwelt, Neutestamentl. Abhandlungen 
(Meinertz, Miinster, 1911). 


8 Gesprache Jesu, etc., p. 453, sq. 
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unanimous in considering the “descensus ad inferos” as a mytho- 
logical fragment in the New Testament. “Just here,’ Gunkel main- 
tains, “the mythological character is easy to be recognized, since the 
descent to Hades is oftentimes related of the gods and heroes of 
ancient peoples.”* The question which may be disputed is, whether 
this mythological curiosum of the New Testament is to be derived 
from Oriental religious thought, or from ideas of the Greek mystery 
religions. According to Gunkel® the Mandzan religion offers an 
excellent illustration of the descent of Christ. For there the “Sav- 
iour-god” descends into hell, which is considered like a city under 
the earth, and succeeds in capturing the keys of the infernal world. 
Others, like Gardner, Winkler, etc., are more inclined to find the 
origin of the descensus in Babylonia. For here we meet quite a 
number of analogies. Nergal, Marduk, Tamitz and Istar are all 
deities of whom a descent to the underworld is reported. 

On the other hand it is maintained that early Christianity bor- 
rowed a considerable number of ideas from the Greco-Roman or 
Hellenistic mystery religions, where the descent of the gods into 
Hades is a very common feature. The widely-known legends about 
Orpheus are supposed to have especially influenced Christian think- 
ing. The catacombs, where Christ is frequently represented as 
Orpheus, are said to offer sufficient illustration how easily an 
Orphic myth might be christianized. 

We select two systems to exemplify the method by which New 
Testament ideas are forced into a preconceived scheme, the systems 
of Cheyne and Bousset. 


THE HypoiaeEsis oF CHEYNE CONCERNING THE “DESCENT” OF 
CHRIST 


In the lectures which T. K. Cheyne delivered before the Church- 
men’s Union in 1904,° he treats the “statement, so difficult, and yet 
as soon as we get the right point of view, so transparent, of the 
descent of Christ to the nether-world.” What he understands about 
the right point of view becomes clear when he states that from 


«Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des N. T., p. 72. 
*L. 6.9 


¢T. K. Cheyne, “Bible Problems and the New Material for Their Solution” 
(New York, 1904). 
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Matt. xii. 40 and Apoc. i. 18, “we are able to learn that the descent 
into the ‘heart of the earth’ was a scene in the great drama of the 
struggle between the divine Redeemer and the dragon of chaos and 
lawlessness. For the ‘sea-monster’ in Matthew, like the great fish 
in Jonah, is certainly the dragon of which we read in Job xxvii. 12 
and Isaias xxvii. I, etc., and which is equivalent to the Tiamat of 
the Babylonian epic of creation. We learn too that the sojourn of 
the three days and three nights in the nether-world follows upon 
the Redeemer’s death and was succeeded by His triumphant Ascen- 
sion, in which He carried with Him the keys of the city called death 
or Hades, as a token of His overlordship. Evidently the death of 
the Redeemer is here represented in mythological style, as His being 
swallowed up by the dragon.’” 

The story of the Mandzans on the banks of the Euphrates, that 
a divine hero entered the underworld to liberate the souls of the 
just seems, according to Cheyne, “to fill a gap in the Biblical myth. 
The Christ, as one might think, must have had to fight with these 
potentates before he could quit the city of death as a victor.” It 
is even “very possible,” he goes on to say, “that the Jews had a 
‘Messiah-story’ like the Mandzans, although it is lost.’’* 

The Mandzan story, he argues further, is derived from Baby- 
lonian mythology, which tells of a “descent” of Marduk and Istar. 
The stories of the descent of the Mandzan hero, of Marduk, Istar 
and Chrisi ai go back to the same source. And the explanation, he 
continues, is “that underlying such accounts is the observation that 
from to time certain of the heavenly ‘lights,’ and more especially 
the sun, become invisible.’”® 

The “three days” during which, according to Matt. xii. 40, 
Christ was in the belly of the earth, do not create any difficulty. 
Following Winkler’s solution, Cheyne declares “that the three days 
were borrowed from another myth relative to the moon-god, and 
that originally they were the days during which near the time of 
the new moon in spring, the moon becomes invisible.””° 

The conclusion stands, according to Cheyne, that lastly the doc- 


TE. 6 
8c. 
TE. € 


WL. ¢., The forty days between the Ascension and the Resurrection 
may originally refer to the forty days during which the Pleiades become invisible. 
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trine of Christ’s descent is a myth; but “a very significant myth.”™ 
For in the form handed down by the New Testament documents, 
it manifests the early Christian belief that Christ “would not be 
glorified alone, but determined to be accompanied by a multitude of 
righteous spirits.” 

Accordingly the descent to the underworld “is only the first stage 
of the Ascension” and implies that the final Ascension included all 
men of all times; i. e., the universality of redemption. The Ascen- 
sion and the Resurrection are a logical sequence of the idea of the 
descent. As it is certain to the ancient believer in myth that the 
disappearing “star-spirit” will reappear again, so it was evident to 
the Christian mind “that if a personality, filled with the divine 
Spirit, passes out of sight, it must afterwards become visible, and 
this time in all its beauty and resplendent majesty.’”** This aston- 
ishing exposition of Cheyne is crowned with a more astonishing 
statement: “There is of course nothing disparaging to the Chris- 
tian belief in such a theory.””** 

The absurdity of this theory will be manifest in the light of the 
real meaning of the descensus ad inferos, as we shall see later on. 


THE THEORY OF BoussET CONCERNING THE DESCENT OF CHRIST 


W. Bousset, in his work, Kyrios Christos, dedicates a special ap- 
pendix to the “Hadesfahrt” of Christ,* with special regard to the 
objections of Loofs in his essay, “Christ’s Descent into Hell.” Ac- 
cording to him the doctrine of the descensus ad inferos is an inven- 
tion of early Christianity. The first Christians could not stay con- 
tent with the idea of an inactive rest of Jesus in His grave between 
His death and His Resurrection. Zealous imagination, therefore, 
produced the story of the descent to the underworld. 

Two main streams of tradition have to be distinguished : 


(1) The popular tradition, depicting the “descent” with vivid 
colors and phantastic imagination ; 


17. ¢., p. 122. 

127. ., p. 122. 

187. c., p. 124 f. 

47. ¢., p. 128. 

15 Kyrios Christos, p. 32, ff. 
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(2) the dogmatic tradition, mitigating the exaggerated phan- 
tastic view. 

The latter form of the story is said to predominate in the literary 
tradition, going back to the “first decades of the second century” 
and represented, e. g., by Justin, Irenzeus, Marcion and Hermas. 
The contents of this refined tradition was that Christ descended to 
the underworld to preach the Gospel of salvation. Possibly, such a 
theologumenon was already connected with the Old Testament 
“Sophia.” For the Latin Version has an addition to Eccles. xxiv. 
32 which reads: “I (the Sophia) will penetrate all regions deep 
under the earth and I will visit all the sleeping and I will illuminate 
all those who trust in the Lord.’’* However, according to Bous- 
set, this form of the story of the descent of Christ, representing 
Christ’s activity in the underworld as consisting only in preaching 
the Gospel, cannot have been the original. It must have been pre- 
ceded by a stronger myth. This mythological original form of the 
Hades story is preserved in the popular tradition. The impulsive 
popular tradition does not only speak of a harmless and peaceful 
preaching of Christ in the underworld, but tells of a dramatic strug- 
gle between the prince of life and the prince of death in Hades. 
True, this form of the “descent-story” manifests itself in refined 
Christian literature at a relatively late date (Origen). But it must 
have existed before. 


In fact, in the unrefined literary documents the popular view of 
the descent is clearly visible; e. g., in the Egyptian Church Ordi- 
nance, in apocryphal acts of Apostles, in the Odes of Solomon. 
Here the activity of Christ in the underworld is described as a 
struggle with the power of darkness and death out of which He 
comes as a triumphant victor.” 


This same popular mythological background is, according to 
Bousset, even transparent in the New Testament writings. The 
passage, Apoc. i. 18: “I... was dead and behold I am living 
forever and ever and have the keys of death and of hell” presup- 
poses a victorious struggle by which Christ came into possession of 
the keys of hell. Matt. xvi. 18 appears now in a new light. The 
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words “portae inferi non praevalebunt adversus eam” mean to say: 
“the gates of Hades are opened and do not hinder any longer the 
passing of the righteous to freedom.’’® 

Eph. iv. 8: “Ascending on high he led captivity captive, he gave 
gifts to men” points “to the victory of the prince of life over the 
demoniac hosts of Hades.’ The passage of Matt. xxvii, 51 f.: 
“The earth quaked and the rocks were rent. And the graves were 
opened,” etc., reflects the “formidable struggle which raged at that 
time in the underworld when the prince of life fought with Hades.””° 
But this myth is not an original creation of Christianity. Original- 
ly it had no relation to the person of Jesus. The myth was adopted 
from outside and adapted to Christ. The adaptation took place 
not during the first stage of Christianity in Palestine, but when 
the new religion expanded beyond the boundaries of its original 
home and entered the Gentile world.” 

Only after the mythological origin of the descent of Christ is 
admitted and recognized, does Bousset allow the further question 
to be asked: What did Christianity add of its own to this original 
myth? He confesses that the “young religion shows its character- 
istic originality on an essential point.’’*’ The “originality” consists 
in this, that according to the Christian doctrine of the “descent” 
Christ enters into the underworld in order to save the generations 
of man retained there, be it altogether or with certain limitations.” 
All the other features. of the myth become more or less negligible in 
comparison with this. “The myth radiates forth the tdea of the 
universalism of salvation, of the Ecclesia, which embraces all gen- 
erations of men.”* 

Afterwards “leading theological circles” did away with the myth 
and replaced it by the “colorless abstraction of a preaching of 
Christ in Hades.’** But the “way leads from the myth to the idea 
and not in the opposite direction.’ 

With this the historical development of the original myth of the 
descent is not yet terminated. On Christian ground it received, 
observes Bousset, another interesting transformation. “Viewed 
from the standpoint of the higher heavenly world the earth is the 


187. ¢., p. 37, sq. 
19,207 ¢., p. 37. 
21-26 7, ¢., p. 39. 
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place of darkness and terror.” The struggle of Christ with the 
demons in the underworld is changed into “the struggle of Christ 
on the cross with the devil and the princes of this world” ; the ascent 
from Hades becomes the “Ascension of Christ from earth into 
heaven.” In this form we meet the myth in St. Paul.?? Thus it 
became “nearly a Christian dogma” that the purpose of Christ’s 
coming on the earth was to defeat the devil. The Apologists and 
the Gnostic systems are quite familiar with this “mythological theory 
of salvation,” in contrast to the original Christian concept of the 
universalism of salvation. 

The foregoing examples of Bousset and Cheyne have shown that 
criticism becomes a field of unlimited possibilities, if it once loses 
the healthy sense of historical objectivity; and it is comforting to 
observe that Schmidt in his “Excursus” to the passage of Christ’s 
descent in the Eprstola supports Gschwind, his Catholic predecessor 
in this field of studies, in the endeavor to restore an important doc- 
trine of New Testament theology to its true historical and religious 
meaning and significance. 


271. ¢., p. 40. 
(To be continued) 





PRIESTS AS BUSINESS MEN 
By ArtHuR Barry O’NEILL, C.S.C. 


“The shortest way to do many things is to do only one thing at a time” 
(Cecil). ; 


“Indulge in procrastination, and in time you will come io this, that because 
a thing ought to be done, therefore you can’t do it” (Buxton). 


“Be diligent and accurate in all the aftairs of which you have charge; but, 
if possible, do not let them cause you anxiety and vexation; that is, do not 
manage them with disquiet, solicitude, and eagerness. Do not worry in attend- 
ing to them, for worry disturbs the reason, and hinders us from doing well even 
what does not trouble us” (St. Francis de Sales). 


Should a priest be a good business man? A categorical answer 
to the question thus baldly put is hardly possible, and, even if given, 
would be neither satisfactory nor true. Any worth while answer 
must obviously be conditioned on the precise meaning in which the 
term, business man, is understood. If it is taken to mean one whose 
time and attention are principally occupied with mercantile pursuits, 


commerce, industry, traffic, trade, finance, or monetary transactions 
of any kind, then the answer is emphatically negative. Canon Law 
expressly forbids a priest to become this kind of a business man at 
all—good or bad. There is, however, a less restricted sense in 
which the term is very commonly used, that which qualifies as a 
business man him who in any sphere of activity, even the spiritual 
sphere, displays certain well defined qualities and characteristics, 
who is systematic, methodical, practical, prompt, orderly and thor- 
ough. In view of this secondary meaning our original question 
would be more definite and precise, were it to take the form: 
Should a priest be a man of businesslike habits? The purpose of 
this paper is to give a few reasons why the answer should be in 
the affirmative. 

In the first place, the priest who really desires to accomplish his 
various duties with efficiency, who is resolutely bent on securing 
not only his personal sanctification, but the salvation of the souls 
entrusted to his charge, must undoubtedly be a man of method. 
By method is meant the orderly regulation of conduct with a view 
to the attainment of an end; systematic procedure subservient to 
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the purpose of any business or work, temporal or spiritual; the 
use, it may be, of a complete set of rules for carrying out any plan 
or project, natural or supernatural. The importance of method in 
the priestly life has never been overlooked by any authoritative 
writer on the sacerdotal state. To say nothing of St. Augustine’s 
“Ordo ducit ad Deum,” or St. Gregory’s “If you live according to 
rule, you live according to God,” most of our modern spiritual 
authors agree with the Spanish Jesuit, Father Mach, who says on 
this point: “Among the means proper to aid the priest in rapidly 
attaining the sanctity exacted by his state, there is one of great 
effectiveness, recommended by the saints as the easiest and safest 
road by which to reach that goal—the faithful and constant 
observance of a rule of life drawn up with care and prudence, and 
approved by a wise director.” 

A still stronger declaration on the same subject is this of the 
English Bishop of Salford: “A rule of life is so necessary to a 
secular priest that if he thinks because he is not a monk he may live 
with his mind all abroad, by impulse and without rule, or if he 
knows that he has not sufficient self-mastery to lead a life of rule 
by himself, let him be well assured that he has no vocation to be a 
secular priest, because his salvation will ever be in fearful jeopardy 
and his fall may be heard of any day.” Admitting that this state- 
ment may be a little exaggerated, and that a hard and fast formal 
rule of life is not absolutely essential to sacerdotal sanctity and 
efficiency, the Bishop’s words are, nevertheless, corroborative of the 
contention that method is an excellent priestly habit. For that mat- 
ter, it is a habit strictly enjoined, as far as a number of priestly 
activities are concerned, by the Church’s liturgical and disciplinary 
laws. Mass must be celebrated, the divine office recited, and the 
sacraments administered according to the most precise rules; and 
the number of registers or record-books which Canon Law com- 
mands a pastor of a parish to use in the prosecution of his parochial 
work indicates very clearly the value which the Church attaches to 
systematic order and regularity. 

What should prove a strong incentive to the acquisition of this 
habit of method is the certainty, vouched for by the testimony of 
all moralists and philosophers, as well as by our personal observa- 
tion of the men around us, that the methodical man does more and 
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better work, and does it far more easily, than his desultory neigh- 
bor, even though the intellectual equipment of the latter be notably 
the greater of the two. “Not only in the less intellectual callings,” 
says Matthews, “but in the learned professions, the mere plodder 
who ‘pegs away’ with steady, methodical industry will outstrip in 
the end the clever and brilliant competitor who works without sys- 
tem, catching up whatever is nearest at hand, or trying to do half 
a dozen things at once.” Moreover, the methodical priest accom- 
plishes his multifarious tasks—in the pulpit, the confessional, the 
office, the school, the private oratory, the sick-room, the homes of 
his parishioners, the civic meeting, and the ecclesiastical conference 
—with a serene equanimity to which the unsystematic cleric must 
necessarily be a stranger. Want of method means duties always 
accumulating, and not infrequently neglected, and with the con- 
sciousness of such neglect peace of mind is, or at least ought to be, 
incompatible. Method, be it said incidentally, is not, and need never 
become, formalism of cast-iron rigidity. It yields on occasion to 
exceptional circumstances, while in the ordinary routine of life it 
serves the purpose of an excellent moral shoulder-brace. 

Another business habit which it behooves the priest to cultivate 
assiduously is punctuality. It is the complement of method, if not 
indeed an integral part thereof. “Method is the very hinge of 
business,” says Cecil, “and there is no method without punctuality.” 
Emerson declared that he could never think well of a man’s intel- 
lectual or moral character, if he was habitually unfaithful to his 
appointments. Proverbial wisdom—a proverb is the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one—assures us that “punctuality is the soul 
of business,” and “punctuality begets confidence and respect.”” An 
occasional newspaper essayist may of course gaily run counter to 
the opinions of ancient and modern philosophers on the virtue of 
punctuality, and futilely attempt the arduous task of justifying, 
not to say glorifying, the vice of habitual tardiness; but no judi- 
cious reader takes such attempts seriously. The tendency to pro- 
crastinate, to loiter, delay, postpone and dilly-dally is strong 
enough in the average man, even if he be a priest, to obviate any 
necessity of its being encouraged; it needs, on the contrary, to be 
vigorously repressed. 

A woeful lack of punctuality characterizes too many priests in 
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the matter of correspondence. It is of paramount importance that 
business letters especially should be answered promptly. Not only 
is it the part of a gentleman to avoid occasioning vexatious delays 
to others, but a want of promptness in replying to business com- 
munications is almost certain to result in annoyance, not to say 
disaster, to one’s self. Dilatoriness in answering letters which 
patently demand a speedy reply is a weakness and a fault in in- 
dividual cases, and in the course of time becomes a habit little less 
than criminal. 

Still more criminal is another instance of the procrastination 
which is the opposite of punctuality—the non-payment of debts. 
Putting off the paying of bills for an unconscionable period, as is 
done by all too many priests, is purely and simply injustice; and 
no manipulation of the principles of moral theology can justify the 
priest in retaining what obviously belongs to his creditor. There 
is all the more reason why priests especially should be prompt in 
paying their debts, because the average business man dislikes send- 
ing dunning letters to the clergy, and treats them with much more 
consideration than he shows to his lay debtors. It is a common- 
place that the longer we put off doing something unpleasant or 
difficult the greater grows our reluctance to doing it at all; and 
so it may well happen that the dilatory priest leaves unpaid for 
years a debt which could easily have been liquidated within a few 
weeks or months of its being incurred. 

Among those who suffer most frequently, perhaps, from the 
dilatoriness of the clergy in the payment of their debts, are editors 
and booksellers. As a rule there is no real reason why one’s sub- 
scription to a paper or a magazine should not be paid promptly in 
advance; in actual practice not a few priests receive the paper or 
magazine for months—aye, and for years, without apparently 
feeling any pricking of conscience about unjustly keeping the pub- 
lishers out of their money. Procrastination is not only the thief 
of time, but it makes constructive thieves of all those debtors, cleri- 
cal or lay, who have allowed themselves to become subject to its 
dominion. 

In addition to the injury which is done to booksellers by priests 
who are habitually tardy in paying their bills, there is another in- 
justice which such business men suffer at the hands of the clergy, 
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or, at least, a considerable number of the clergy—the common, and 
commonly unintelligent, criticism of the “high prices” of Catholic 
books. Elementary knowledge of the book business makes it plain 
that, the larger the edition of a work, the smaller the cost of the 
individual copy; and conversely, the smaller the edition, the larger 
the cost of the copy. Now, the prospective buyers of distinctively 
Catholic books are relatively few, as compared with the great 
American public, even when the books appeal to Catholics generally, 
as do novels, biographies, histories, and some few devotional 
works; and the probable purchasers of Catholic works of theology, 
philosophy, science, historical and literary criticism, etc., are far 
from being sufficiently numerous to warrant the printing of a larger 
edition than one of a thousand or two copies. In exceptional cases, 
no doubt, Catholic books do cost more than a fair profit to the pub- 
lisher necessitates; but in general their prices are not at all 
exorbitant. 

It would be superfluous to point out in detail the unpleasant 
consequences of a priest’s want of punctuality in attending to the 
various duties of his day, from his morning Mass up to his evening 
complins. Both his personal devotions and his people’s interests 
are certain to suffer from his failure to have a time for all things, 
so that everything may be done in its proper sequence. The more 
he has to do, the greater the necessity of taking up his tasks one 
after the other; and the more numerous his appointments or en- 
gagements, the more essential becomes promptness in keeping them 
to the very minute. 

Other businesslike habits which are conducive to the successful 
accomplishment of all the duties, temporal and spiritual, incumbent 
on a priest are application, accuracy and despatch. These, how- 
ever, are subservient to those which we have mentioned at some 
length, method and punctuality. Orderly arrangement of the work 
to be done, assignment of its different parts to distinct times, and 
then strict promptitude in taking up each of these parts at the time 
allotted to it—these are the outstanding habits which make for 
successful achievement in activities of any kind, in acquiring knowl- 
edge or wealth, or fame, or power, or Christian holiness, or sacer- 
dotal perfection. With reference to this last achievement, all 
priests would do well to heed these wise words of St. Francis de 
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Sales: “It is a great error of certain souls otherwise good and 
pious, that they believe they cannot retain interior repose in the 
midst of business and perplexities. Surely there is no commotion 
greater than that of a vessel in the midst of a storm at sea; yet 
those on board do not give up the thought of resting and sleeping, 
and the compass remains always in its place, turning towards the 
pole. Here is the point: we must be careful to keep the compass 
of our will in order, that it may never turn elsewhere than to the 
pole of the divine pleasure. This is an effective means of per- 
forming our actions well.” 





ST. JOHN TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 


By C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J. 


Now that Fr. E. B. Allo, O.P., has published his superb work 
on the Apocalypse of St. John, Catholics need not seek instruction 
on that wonderful prophecy from commentaries composed before 
the rich contributions—linguistic and archeological especially—of 
recent years were accessible; nor from non-Catholic writers, how- 
ever reverent and all but faultless, like Swete; nor yet only from 
the sufficient but very brief indications given by Gigot in the 
Westminster series. It will be very long before Fr. Allo’s volume, 
of cclxiii, 373 pages, can be superseded. It should indeed be impos- 
sible for non-Catholic students themselves to give any but the first 
place to his amazingly erudite, yet lucid and spiritual work. 

And please God it may rescue the Apocalypse from that relative 
neglect into which, I suppose, its strange symbolism has brought it 
among nearly all save professed students. Its spiritual riches are 
incalculable. The “covering letters” to the Churches of Asia, even 
by themselves, would be worthy of a special book, so bright a light 
do they throw not only on St. John and the conditions of the 
Christians in his day, but upon Catholic doctrine as believed and 
preached at the close of the first century. And what could be 
preached then, can be preached now: the homiletic value of the 
Apocalypse is permanent. 


In this short article I do not mean to do more than indicate a few 
of the sorts of topics that may be studied in those letters; not to 
discuss apocalyptic literature, or symbolism, in general; nor the 
psychological processes seemingly involved in the selection of 
symbol or of phrase. 

What could scarcely strike, I suppose, an unwarned reader, is the 
accuracy with which St. John in exile remembers and alludes to 
minute details of local interest familiar to those to whom in each 
case he is writing. Some of these allusions are so clear that we 
are encouraged to expect allusions to actual facts, and strength is 
thus lent to the probability that what may be allusion, is so. 

28 
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Perhaps the clearest are to be found in the letter to the Laodi- 
ceans. There St. John rebukes the local Christians for their tepidity 
and their self-sufficiency. “Because thou art tepid, and neither hot 
nor cold, I am ready to vomit thee out of my mouth.” “Because 
thou sayest: I am rich; I have grown rich, and have need of 
nothing : and knowest not that thou art the miserable, and the piti- 
able, and the beggar, and blind, and naked. I counsel thee to buy 
from me gold refined with fire . . . and white raiment 
and eye-salve (collyrium) to anoint thine eyes that thou mayest 
see.” Impossible to forget that Laodicea was famous for its doctors, 
that Aristotle himself mentions the “Phrygian powder,’—that is, 
Galen’s “collyrium,” which was to be applied to sore eyes and was 
exported throughout the Roman Empire; that the city was notori- 
ous for its banks and exchanges, and for its special industry of a 
glossy black wool-work; and that full on the other side of the 
Lycus valley stood Hierapolis, with its hot springs that, running 
through the defile, became tepid and could not be drunk without 
sickness. After this, we are less timid to detect in the words: “I 
have need of nothing,” an allusion to the fact reported by Tacitus, 
that, after the city had been laid waste by an earthquake in 60 A.D. 


it plumed itself that “swllo a nobis [sd. from the Roman exchequer ] 
remedio propris virtbus revaluit.” It might be unwise to insist on 
this, yet these cities were very proud of praise from Rome, and 
cherished such memories. 


We can now turn back to the letter to Ephesus. 

Ephesus was so overwhelmingly first in importance among the 
Churches of Asia, owing to her Christian history, not to dwell on 
her pagan record, both ancient and modern, and her political rank, 
that she was felt as a sort of metropolis, and is naturally placed 
first by St. John. (Note. I have no room to discuss why St. John 
writes to “seven” Churches, or why to these Churches, or in this 
order. Probably by “seven” he means the totality of the Asian 
Churches, and chose seven that were, so to say, postal centres on 
the famous circular road.) Our Lord, speaking to her, is shown 
with those symbols that denote His general suzerainty over all the 
Churches to which these letters are addressed; He is holding all the 
seven stars in His hand; He is moving about among all the seven 
candlesticks. We cannot feel sure whether we should see in the 
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promise that He will give the conqueror “to eat of the tree of life 
that is in the paradise of God” any recollection that on Ephesian 
coins had been imprinted a sacred tree, a feature in the cult of that 
Anatolian goddess whom the Greeks called Artemis, and whose 
worship was part and parcel of the life of Ephesian citizens. But 
we are fairly certain that we should not, in the threat that the 
candlestick of Ephesus will be shifted from its place, see a refer- 
ence to the continual displacement of the city of Ephesus, which 
was moved about here and there by successive rulers, partly in pro- 
portion as its harbor became silted up. 

More definite are the allusions in the letter to Smyrna. “Become 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee the ‘crown,’ or ‘wreath 
of life.’’”? Not only was the ring of superb buildings above the city 
known as the wreath of Smyrna—herself the “idol (a@yadpya) of 
Asia,” but Apollonius of Tyana made use of this metaphor, so well 
known was it, as base for another metaphor, when he wished for 
the town a wreath of virtuous citizens, rather than of fine porticos 
and palaces. Moreover, this thousand-year old city, when restored 
by Antigonus and Lysimachus, entered into so close an alliance 
with Rome as to merit the title of muords, faithful, which seems 
to have become as much her rhetorical appanage as Auapai, 
glistening, did for Athens, as Aristophanes half mockingly reminds 
us. Pergamus is called by John the place where the “throne of 
Satan” is. On a terrace of its towering rock-citadel was a colossal 
open-air altar of Zeus, dominating the landscape and visible from 
far down the plain. On it was sculptured the victory of that god 
over the giants. Also this city was exceptionally famous for its 
cult of Asklepios, whose sign was the serpent, either twined round 
his rod, or by itself, sufficient symbol of the hero. And one of the 
four chief cults of the city was that of Dionysus, into whose mys- 
teries the serpent entered prominently. The rest of the Apocalypse 
witnesses how deeply the symbol of the serpent had settled into 
John’s imagination; it would have been difficult for him to pass by 
the ubiquitous serpent of Pergamus without being impressed by it. 
Finally, the city had a unique importance for the worship of the 
Emperor, and had indeed been the first, in the provinces, to put up a 
temple in honor of the divine Augustus. The reward, here given 
to the conqueror, is a white “tessera,” with a “new name” upon it; 
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of this I speak below, and here only recall that Aelius Aristides 
asserts in a hymn to Asklepios, that he received from that hero 
the “new name” of Theodoros, together with a token, the sight of 
which encouraged him in difficulties. 

As for Thyatira, there is less to be said. The letter includes an 
allusion to the “woman Jezabel,” who “calls herself a prophetess,” 
and leads the Christians astray. Is her name merely a symbol, like 
Balaam’s in the letter preceding, of a seductive heresy, weakening 
the new Israel? Or is it chosen for some intrinsic appropriateness, 
regarding actual facts, and not past history alone? At least we can 
say that Thyatira was famous for its “Sambatheion,’ where an 
Oriental sibyl gave oracles—perhaps a semi-Christian woman pro- 
fessed to rival her?—and that later on there were Montanist 
prophetesses at Thyatira. I cannot tell whether popular parlance, 
at any rate, made a connection between the word Sambatheion and 
the “deep things,” Bd@ea, the technical word for the “secret doc- 
trine,” such as the Gnostics were to boast, very soon, of imparting; 
anyhow, John here congratulates the Christians who have not 
known (éyvwoav ) the “deep things—of Satan—as they call them.” 
(I may say that my belief is that it is enough to see here once more 
the “Nicolaitan” tendency, which showed the Christian how, in 
virtue of a sublimer interpretation of the normal Christian law, he 
could “form his conscience” so as to participate in pagan festivals, 
as will be said below.) 

To me it seems far-fetched to discern in the threat to Sardis 
that Christ will come at her “like a thief,” a reminiscence of the 
occasions when Cyrus and Antiochus had surprised, by a night 
attack, her seemingly impregnable citadel. But the beautiful letter 
to the weak little city, Philadelphia, not only promises to it an “open 
door” for evangelization, which its central position no doubt 
afforded it, but, with its allusions to a city firmly built and estab- 
lished, could not but recall to the citizens those earthquakes which, 
as Strabo shows, had left an indelible mark on their imagination. 
And the “new name” inscribed upon her, the name of God, “the 
name of the city of my God, the new Jerusalem, and my own new 
name,” would not merely remind them of how temple tiles and 
Stones were engraved with the name of the deity to whom they 
were dedicated, but, of the new name Neocaesarea, which the city 
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assumed in honor of Germanicus, then in Asia, after Tiberius had 
helped them to restore their ruined buildings. Better than any such 
new name was what Christ imparted to His faithful. 

Surely this sort of detail, of which the rest of the book is full, 
lends amazing actuality to the inspired document? And it disposes 
completely of; e. g., Renan’s idea that St. John was a sort of vision- 
ary fanatic, careless of concrete fact. He was a true bishop, with 
the minutest interest in the welfare of his flock. 

I need not dwell on his insistence upon their more general situa- 
tion. This has always been evident. Still, John is never vague. 
He singles out definite topics,—the special Jewish peril, as at Phila- 
delphia and Smyrna (it was the Jews who were soon to inspire, at 
Smyrna, the martyrdom of St. Polycarp) ; the danger of lax com- 
promises that the passages relating to eating idols’ food imply; the 
seeming tolerance of pagan cult, if not an actual “communicatio in 
sacris” which such association, however palliated, would suggest. 

Indeed, when would such association most probably occur? At 
the guild-feasts, so constant in these cities of guilds, where it was + 
almost impossible for a small tradesman to live outside a guild. , 
Inscriptions make that clear. But again, in the Asia so passionately 
addicted to the emperor-cult, guild-feasts involved continual acts of 
divine worship offered to the Augustus; and even if here, too, the 
Christians could “form their consciences,’ and see in these acts 
merely a social gesture, others would not know that; scandal would 
be given, and purity of conscierce would not long survive. Later 
in the Apocalypse you see that a positive boycott was inflicted upon 
all who would not join in emperor-worship; they “could not buy 
nor sell.” Moreover, these feasts soon turned to license, and it is 
quite possible that St. John’s allusions to “fornication” are not 
merely the habitual metaphor for idolatry, nor just reminiscences 
of the stories of Balaam and Jezabel, but indicate a real danger to 
Christian morals. 

When speaking of this topic to the Thyatirans, John uses the 
phrase: “I will not put upon you any other burden.” Is it fanci- 
ful to recall that, in Acts xv. 28, the same formula was used in the 
decree of the Council of Jerusalem in connection with the same 
problem? Anyhow, John had been there, and had joined in form- 
ing that decree; so that there may be here, not mere coincidence, 
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but recollection. It is also certain that his language, even in this 
part of the Apocalypse, suggests very strongly an acquaintance 
with New as well as with Old Testament documents. (In the latter 
his mind was soaked.) It would take long to show this in detail. 
But we may notice how the symbol of the morning star,—that is, 
Christ Himself, given to the conqueror, is not a solitary touch of 
radiant poetry, but is found almost identically in 2 Peter i. 19, 
where the rising of Christ, the morning star, in our hearts, is con- 
trasted with “the word of prophecy,” that “lamp shining in a dark 
place”; and this in its turn recalls our Lord’s own words, quoted 
by St. John; He likens the Baptist to a lamp, while He was the 
true light. Nor can I quite omit the expression in the letter to the 
Laodiceans: “The beginning of the creation of God,” applied to 
the Son. St. Paul had used the same phrase, a little amplified, in 
his letter to the Colossians, an encyclical letter, meant to be read 
also by the Laodiceans hard by. St. John would most certainly 
have studied it; there is no divergence between Johannine and 
Pauline doctrine. It is valuable to see, where possible, not only 
echoes of language, but the inter-connection of thought, within the 
New Testament documents, written as they were, each for its 
special occasion. 

Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that a résumé of Christian 
doctrine is to be found in these short letters to the Asian Churches. 
The symbols under which our Lord is shown are, it is true, accumu- 
lated in the great prefatory vision, but they are taken up one by 
one in the seven letters. When we have said that St. John repre- 
sents Jesus under the forms consecrated by Jewish apocalyptic tra- 
dition to Jahweh; sets Him forth as the Ancient of Days Himself; 
calls Him the alpha and the omega; origin, consummation, all is 
said. The essential eternal Divinity of the Son is fully asserted. 
So too are His ransoming death and Resurrection. So is His 
destined coming as Judge of all things, and the unending triumph 
of the righteous and the second death of the faithless. 

But more “intimate,” maybe, is the life of our Lord in His 
Church, by grace; that is, inculcated even in these “occasional” and 
most practical letters. At the outset, Christ is seen not only as 
holding the seven stars in His hand, but is moving about (srepr- 
watov) among His Churches; intimately present to them, as well 
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as powerful over them. The tree of life of which the Ephesians 
are to eat, can be, by analogy with the other such rewards, nothing 
but Christ Himself, and the Eucharist is indicated. As for the 
Pergamenes, they are to receive the white tessera with the new 
name that no one knows, save the Giver and the recipient. Were 
these magic plaques, familiar to pagans, engraved with the “true” 
name of the wearer, present to St. John’s mind? He who knew 
that name was held to have power over its owner’s innermost per- 
sonality. It is certain that the connection between the name and 
the self was deep in contemporary ideas; and that St. John means 
to affirm the new, supernatural life given by Christ to the Christian 
incorporate with Himself. To the Thyatirans, He gives Himself 
as the morning star, to shine in their hearts till the sun be fully 
risen (“that which we shall be hath not yet been manifested, ‘Sons 
of God’ though we already are . . .”); and as for the Philadel- 
phians, they are inbuilded as columns into the divine temple-city: 
Christ ts the new temple. The columns are not that; yet without 
them the temple does not stand. They are what St. Paul calls the 
parts of the house that is Christ and His united Church; or the 
limbs of that body of Christ that still is being perfected. They are 
the branches; He the vine-stock. And—inexpressible condescen- 
sion—Christ wins thus His “own new name”: He who gives all, 
by divine paradox receives. Without the saved, no Saviour. 
Perhaps the most tender affirmation of this truth is found in the 
terribly stern letter to the Laodiceans. All through these letters, 
indeéd, you recognize the thunder’s son. John’s sternness—his 
fierceness, I had almost said—his sharp, rough jerks of passionate 
utterance, are never quite absent, even when he praises. “I know 
thy tribulation and thy poverty—but thou art rich—and the blas- 
phemy of those who say they are Jews—but they are not—but 
Satan’s synagogue!” ‘Repent, then! Else, I come at thee quickly, 
and will fight thee with the sword of my mouth.” “I know thy 
works”—the formula so far has been congratulatory; Sardis, who 
had read the previous letters, must have thought that she too was 
to be praised: but John’s grave irony is here: “that thou hast the 
aame of life—and thou art dead.” But none of this comes near 
the frightful message to the Laodiceans—that they affect the very 
heart of Christ with nausea. The wretched hearers must have 
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quailed. But how must the Apostle of love have rejoiced to be 
bidden write, forthwith: “All those that I love, I rebuke and 
chasten . . . look, I am standing at the door and am knock- 
ing. If anyone hears my voice and opens the door, lo, I will come 
in to him, and eat with him, and he with me!” Patience and 
humility of Jesus! He breaks with no violence through the 
barriers: He stands, He waits, He gently knocks till the obdurate 
door opens. And He enters, and forthwith Communion; and note 
that in the ultimate delicacy of His words He does not even say 
that it is He who lavishes the feast—more tender history than the 
prodigal’s! Once more He receives; He is the favored one; it is 
in the Christian’s house that He finds His repose and His love- 
feast; the repast is offered to Him and He does not refuse. True, 
at long last, He sets the conqueror on His own throne to share it, 
even as He, having conquered, shares the throne of God; but mean- 
while He is content to be in His beloved’s heart. 

Of the many themes suggested by this small section of the 
Apocalypse I have indicated only these, to show how rich is that 
prophecy; how awake to facts of earth; how intimate in its entry 
into human feeling; how superb in the sweep of its doctrine. May 


more and more share in the blessing St. John invokes upon its 
readers. 





OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN FUNDAMEN. 
TAL AND NON-FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES 


Crk. 
By E. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


In the crowning discourse of our Lord’s Life, in His last will 
and testament, as it has been called, He declares that there is to be 
one fold and one shepherd. The Church He is founding is to pos- 
sess the visible mark of unity. It is to be one in doctrine, one in 
the means of sanctification, one in government. Christianity is 
to remain for all time what He Himself has taught and founded. 
It is not to be split up into divergent societies or Churches, some 
refusing to accept doctrines which others take to be essential. It 
is not of one time nor of one place; but one and the same always 
and everywhere. 

Yet it was part of the heresy which broke out at the Reformation 
to assert the opposite belief. Not in so many words, it may be, but 
the ideal of a national Church is in essence precisely this. It is the 
dismemberment of Christian unity, the theory that Christianity can 
be fixed to a particular age and a particular country. It is impos- 
sible, however, that a principle like this can be limited, as limited 
it is by the idea of national religion; and that men will refuse in the 
spirit of compromise to carry it out to its logical consequence. 
They may for a time acquiesce, in part or mainly actuated by the 
spirit of antagonism, which drives men to an obstinate clinging 
to prejudice. But in the sequel antagonism fails as a motive; and 
the principle is carried beyond this limitation. Something of this 
we are now witnessing in the sects outside the Church. There is a 
growing alienation to the life of their Church, and a growing 
spirit of unbelief. 

The principle asserted was in fact the right of the individual con- 
science to judge for itself the objects of belief. And this in itself 
admits of no limitation. Why, then, should such an oppression as 
nationality be accepted? If I am to be true to the principle, a man 
will say, I must possess absolute freedom. I must judge for myself, 
and not in accord with what the tradition or authority of my 
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country exacts. These are limitations opposed to that complete 
religious liberty which demands that nothing should come between 
God and my conscience. I may, it is true, find those who agree 
with me; but this does not warrant me in turning such an agree- 
ment into an authoritative rule to be imposed upon others. 

Mankind is slow to turn into practice logical inferences from an 
abstract principle. Whatever the causes may be—and there are 
many, custom, national pride, inertia, tradition, acting with subtle 
complexity upon the individual—a man may often rest content with 
practice which is at variance with a theory he - intellectually 
approves. Yet the upspringing of innumerable sects from the time 
of the Reformation to to-day is a proof how perverse the principle 
was, which in breaking the unity of Christendom, really turned 
each man into an isolated worshipper. At that time, despite all 
their differences, the sects did, no doubt, agree that our Lord had 
intended to found a Church; that is, one visible society upon earth. 
But this was a legacy of tradition, at variance with the principle 
they adopted. The principle itself breaks up the component parts 
of that unity so effectively that the original members become no 
more than individuals. And surely that principle is perverse that 
turns the individual into a Church? What has become of the fold 
of Christ? Are we to say that the shepherd and the sheep are one; 
and, in effect, that there is but one sheep, at once shepherd and 
fold, pastor and Church? 

The divergence of the sects, always insisted upon by Catholic 
apologists, did not come home to their adherents until the infidelity, 
which began to grow rapidly in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, led to much heart-searching. The defection of so many 
from even a nominal adherence to Christianity ‘resulted in criticism 
which emphasized this element of disunion, and asked scornfully 
where was the promised unity of Christ’s Church amid the vagaries 
of innumerable sects. Men came to see more and more the scandal 
of disunion, and to aspire after unity. Cannot we sink our differ- 
ences, they said and say, and find a point of agreement in the 
doctrines that are common to us all? Are there not essential doc- 
trines? And reversely, are there not accretions, peculiar to the 
spirit of an age or a people? And if they are thus particular and 
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accidental, can we not jettison them for the higher good of a 
common life? 

That this is the voice of rationalism, not the voice of faith, will 
be almost immediately evident. And it illustrates well the ration- 
alism implicit in their starting-point. The original error vitiates 
the whole process that proceeds from it. It may not be seen at 
once. Nevertheless the attitude of mind, patently rational in later 
developments, is the result of what precedes it, as its source. Admit, 
with the reformers, that reason may criticize faith, and you destroy 
faith. You may think that faith still remains, but it has gone; and 
subsequent methods will show more clearly, perhaps, that reason 
has taken its place. The fact is, then, that what is presupposed in 
all this questioning, is the supremacy of reason. And religion is 
reduced to the level of natural religion. The human mind can, in 
virtue of its natural powers, pierce through this veil of sense, and 
rise to the idea of a supreme being, to whose worship it is bound. 
But this is not Christianity. 

Let me take an illustration. You know that we often speak of 
the inspiration of a poet. In those high moments of exaltation, 
wherein the beauty of human life and nature appear in some splen- 
did guise, we think and speak of the poet as rapt and exalted above 
the common things of life, and gazing upon the ideal form in one 
or other of its aspects, and we speak of him as inspired. And the 
reason in part, at least, may be this: that either because the intui- 
tion comes or may come so suddenly—we have all felt the almost 
instantaneous appeal of some rich sunset, or melody, and can recog- 
nize the state of mind—or because such a vision seems to be much 
above the ordinary daily life of material interest and preoccupation, 
that it appears to be something vouchsafed, a gift, a revelation from 
someone above us. Hence we speak of inspiration in the idealist, 
as though, to keep closely to the meaning of the word, someone 
had breathed upon the soul, spoken to it, and told it of ideal beauty. 
Yet all this is the work of the natural reason, pursuing its own 
reasonings and generalizations. In science there is such elevation 
of spirit. No one thinks it is necessary to call in, by way of explana- 
tion, the hypothesis of a superior spirit, who is responsible for such 
revelations. This idealization of the poet is part of the same reason, 
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which in the scientist finds the general laws that express the move- 
ment of innumerable phenomena. It works upon different material ; 
but it is the same activity at work. 

But if we look to inspiration, as Catholics understand it, we 
intend by it something quite different. We do presuppose and assert 
the activity of a supreme being, who speaks and imparts knowledge 
which is not otherwise attained, and even, it may be, unattainable. 
Here the human mind does not by its natural and unaided activity 
attain to knowledge, but waits patiently upon the will of another. 
There is not one mind at work, itself alone responsible for the 
result of its research; but there are two, the one communicating, 
the other receiving. Forsake this, and you forsake a doctrine of 
Catholic faith. 

The purpose of this is to show how once there has been a nega- 
tion of faith, the apostate falls back upon reason as his guide, and 
has to speak of all religion in terms of reason, unaided and natural. 
He is reduced to making natural reason the sole criterion of 
religion, and must explain all the forms it takes in terms of it. 
Thus inspiration becomes for him in religion what he finds it in its 
analogue of science or poetry. Religion is one department of 
knowledge, the mind working upon the matter that produces the 
sentiments of awe and worship; just as poetry is the result of a 
mind active in the field of beauty. The Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment are not men, to whom God has spoken, and whose word is 
His Word, but men of higher religious perception than their fel- 
lows, who, having perceived certain truths, feel an obligation to 
announce them. And the obligation is akin to the overbearing and 
compulsory impulse in the poet to give to the world in sensible form 
his intuition of beauty. 

But to return. I spoke of the desire for unity—a recognition 
which in itself is a step in the right direction—and of the desire 
to make concessions on points of doctrine, in the expectation and 
hope of gaining this. And I spoke of the spirit of rationalism 
which is at the root of it. For what is implicit is precisely this, 
that reason is adequate to decide in matters of faith, and that this 
must be so, sinée religion is only one side of rational activity. Let 
us now pursue this a little further. 
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The spirit of compromise is the spirit of making concessions, To 
attain some end which would be of benefit to both, opponents are 
willing to forego a rigid attitude of antagonism, to neglect the 
points of difference and to concentrate attention upon elements 
which they have in common. It may be found that there is a 
common spirit, although the particular forms in which it finds 
expression are different. Thus those who are outside the Church, 
believing as they do, implicitly or explicitly, that the reason of man 
is one, and that, therefore, there must be some common doctrine 
to which it will adhere, universal and shadowy as this may be, 
believing, too, that reason judges faith, and that Christianity itself 
is the product of reason, come easily to speak of essential and acci- 
dental tenets, or more commonly perhaps, fundamental or non- 
fundamental. The Christian religion, they may assert, has certain 
basic doctrines; and these are common to all the sects. But these 
have flowered others besides, responsive to the temperament of an 
age or a people, with the result that Christianity has become a 
cluster of doctrines, held by the uninitiated to be all of equal 
validity. And as, unfortunately, men cling to tradition, they pre- 
vent the desirable unity by their unenlightenment. Make clear this 
distinction, they say, clear away these parasitic growths, and we 
shall enjoy the peace of a common fellowship. 

What these fundamental doctrines are, what is the standard by 
which to test them—upon such questions there is no agreement. 
Even as things are now, it is possible, it appears, for members of 
the same Church to disagree about the virgin birth, the miracles 
of the Gospel, even about the Divinity of our Lord. The miracles, 
they say, are not essential. They are a form of myth or legend 
suited to the understanding of an uncritical age, excellent material, 
then, for the conveying of spiritual truth, but not literally true. 
Get rid of them, and the spirit of Christianity remains unimpaired. 
And the advantage of it is this, that thus many may be won over 
to Christianity those who are now repelled by the presence of the 
miraculous. They are held back by a doctrine which does not 
strictly belong to the essence of Christianity. 

It might indeed be said that this inability to decide what is funda- 
mental, together with the consequent failure to secure any agree- 
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ment is in itself a sign that this process is radically wrong. If we 
retrace the steps we shall discover the original flaw, which has 
led to this disintegration. It lies unquestionably in the principle 
that faith is subject to reason; and in the inevitable inference that 
religion is the work of reason; that, as it is the work of reason, 
so it is to be tested by reason. Faith is not above reason, it is still 
reason, but reason making larger claims than it can verify, and so 
compelled to make a venture, and stake its all upon the truth of 
what it asserts. 

But though we thus find a firm ground for believing that a prin- 
ciple, which works such havoc, must be completely unsound, it will 
be well to pursue it further, and see shortly wherein lies the intrinsic - 
reason of its falsity. It will bring out clearly the differences between 
what our faith teaches and the errors of those outside the Church. 

We recognize no distinction between fundamental and non- 
fundamental doctrines of faith. The articles of our faith are one 
and the same in this respect. If a man denies any single one of 
them, he makes shipwreck of his faith as such. However much he 
may say that he accepts all others, by his denial of one is he judged. 
As objects of faith, they are all accepted as the authority of God; 
and to impugn the authority of God upon one of them is to deny 
the authority which is the ground of his belief in all of them. For 
the authority is the same for all; and thus a denial of one is really 
a denial of the authority as such. That is the Catholic doctrine. 

Strictly to speak of a non-fundamental doctrine of faith is to 
speak in contradictions. And, therefore, the distinction, if it is 
used, must be used of doctrines which are of faith and certainties 
or even opinions which are not of faith. It is true that in Catholic 
literature or in the mouths of preachers we sometimes read or 
hear the expression: “a fundamental doctrine of the Church.” 
But this has a true sense, and is in no way to be confounded with 
the expression as used in non-Catholic writers. When a Catholic 
uses the expression, he means this: the human mind is such that it 
moves by reasoning or inference; it does not grasp all truth at once, 
but moves from point to point, as it were, beginning with some 
self-evident truth, and deducing from it other truths which are 
implicit in it. Thus this primary truth is the starting-point of the 
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whole, and, as we see it, the source or basis of all else that we dis- 
cover. It is thus, in our language, fundamental; from it flows and 
upon it depends the other knowledge we possess. 

And to this corresponds a method of argument familiar to all. 
If in an argument, some specific conclusion is denied, we retrace 
the steps of the argument, till we reach this first principle and then 
triumphantly ask an opponent if he is prepared to deny the validity 
of what is self-evident. This, being undeniable, is taken as a 
standard of reference, and a test. That it should be so is due to 
the weakness of the human mind; for strictly, if the deduction is 
valid, all that we have done, is to recognize by means of a process 
a truth that is objectively valid. A mind that had the power of 
intuition would see it, as we see a first principle. But since we 
proceed by inference, we often have to be taken back to the first 
principle to understand how the inferred truth is necessary. 

This method clearly presupposes that the objects of knowledge 
are related. Now, although Christian apologists do sometimes 
employ this method, it is valid only for the purpose of argument; 
that is, for bringing home to an individual that certain conclusions 
he holds are at variance with an acknowledged doctrine of faith. 
It certainly does not hold good, if it is meant to imply that the 
doctrines of revelation are deduced one from another. We have 
not to go through a process of inference from some article of faith, 
taken as a first principle, to the other articles of faith. The articles 
of faith are given once and for all, each on the authority of God, 
and accepted solely on that authority. We may, it is true, see that 
they are related and form a definite scheme; but their connection is 
not the ground of our belief. So, for example, if we see the rela- 
tion between the doctrine of a divine redeemer and that of Adam’s 
fall from a supernatural state, or that of the sacraments, we do not 
believe because of the coherence, but because each is weighted with 
the authority of God. 

The clue, however, to the right use of the word fundamental lies 
in the fact of the coherence of God’s divine plan in creation. There 
is a plan. And as within any plan the parts are held together by 
the purpose that directs the whole, so here there is a connection 
and a sequence in virtue of which one doctrine flows from another, 
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and so, in another metaphor, may be said to be the foundation of it. 
So it appears to us that the scheme of the redemption is based upon 
the divine purpose to raise man to a supernatural state and upon 
man’s failure in Adam to prove himself worthy of it. Deny with 
many heretics this elevation of man, and with them you deny the 
necessity of all that follows. So again the Church praises the holy 
Mother of God as the “destroyer of all heresies,” because, for 
example, the doctrine of her divine maternity is such that, if with 
Nestorius a man deny it, he impugns the Incarnation of the Word. 
But to repeat, the connection of one truth with another is not the 
foundation of our belief, but only the ground why we can under- 
stand what the plan of divine Providence is. 

The sole ground of faith is the authority of God. Thus faith 
differs from science. For whereas; e. g., in the science of mathe- 
matics, the reason why I hold to certain propositions is the evidence 
implicit in them, in faith the reason why I adhere to the truths of 
revelation is the authority of God. They are not objects of assent 
because I can deduce one from another, given a starting-point in 
authority—that would be to make the ground of belief something 
which is intrinsic to them, but because each or all come to us with 
the same authority. I accept what God reveals, because He reveals 
it. And since this authority is one and undivided, the ground for 
holding, e. g., the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity or the doctrine 
of purgatory is identical. I cannot differentiate between them as 
objects of faith, if I am examining them in so far as they exact my 
assent; though there may be ways of differentiating between them 
once they are accepted. So, for example, the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity is a higher mystery to the understanding than, let 
us say, the resurrection of the body. For even after the revelation 
we cannot see any intrinsic ground for its truth—we cannot under- 
stand how Three Persons can possess one single nature; and on the 
other hand, we can understand that the power that has raised up 
matter by creation can raise up the body that has died. Or again, we 
can see how the doctrine of man’s elevation to a supernatural state 
is logically prior to the scheme of the redemption. But these are 
distinctions which hold good only after the act of faith. The act 
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of faith embraces all the doctrines of faith; and in this respect no 
one of them is prior to or more fundamental than another. 

This distinction, then, between what is fundamental and what is 
not fundamental in matters of faith, can be made only by those who 
have forsaken faith, and fallen back upon reason as the sole source 
of religion. For this is a distinction which is made by reason, and 
not by faith. It is the attempt to criticize faith on the score of 
what is revealed; and to refuse to recognize that the sole ground 
of faith is the authority which reveals. Taking the body of doc- 
trine which tradition hands down as Christianity, non-Catholics 
would argue that there must be certain essential facts which make 
Christianity what it is, apart from certain other particular expres- 
sions of it which the piety of some age fashions for itself. The 
process they consider to be similar to that which takes place when- 
ever we seek for the essential elements of any diffused expression of 
a principle. If we ask what romanticism or democracy is, we 
abstract from the particular forms in which it finds a different 
expression, and state just those essential elements which are com- 
mon and make it what it is apart from its manifestations. Here we 
seek to distinguish the fundamental from the non-fundamental, and 
here is the activity of reason determining on intrinsic grounds what 
is the essence, reaching its conclusion on the ground of what appears. 
This is the work of reason; and in attempting to apply it to revela- 
tion, they make shipwreck of faith. Faith must vanish, because 
it is of the very essence of faith that its assent depends not upon 
intrinsic grounds, but upon the authority of One who reveals. The 
fact is that they have lost so completely the idea of faith, that 
religion becomes for them one more activity of human reason. It 
ceases to be supernatural. And the whole idea of a revelation 
becomes so confused that it is held to be the metaphorical expression 
of an uncritical age for an abnormal state of religious thinking. 

It may be thought unnecessary to lay so much stress upon what 
must be clear to all that hold the faith. But apart from the fact 
that the correct use of the phrase, “‘a fundamental doctrine of faith,” 
in the mouth of a Catholic preacher, and the incorrect use in vogue 
among those outside the Church might lead the unwary into some 
kind of confusion, there is always a danger that those who are 
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surrounded by an atmosphere alien to the faith may be betrayed 
into an error of thought by the subtle workings of alien forces upon 
the mind. It is not easy to resist an influence which works upon 
us while we are unconscious of it. Who has not met those whose 
laxity in faith may be set down to the environment of Protestant 
acquaintance? Conversation and the reading of a press, for the 
most part hostile to Catholicism, may easily lead to a dimming of 
that clear perception which a Catholic education seeks to bring 
about. In particular, we may easily be led by the desire for unity 
to go to excess in the spirit of compromise. Some may find it hard 
to hold their ground when they hear it said by those outside the 
Church that they alone show anxiety for unity, in that they alone 
are ready to make compromises, and that Catholics maintain a 
rigidity which makes their expressions of desire for unity a mere 
form of words. It is, of course, unpleasant to hear such things 
said, the more so that they are unfair; unfair indeed because they 
spring from a misconception of what principles allow. If the unity 
that they desire is to be gained by the sacrifice of principle, then 
that unity is not worth having. For it is assuredly not the unity 
of the Christian faith. No one can sacrifice a principle, no matter 
how desirous he may be of being at peace with his opponent, if the 
principle he surrenders is itself the very source of that unity both 
are anxious to attain. We assert a supernatural doctrine, a revela- 
tion given to man on God’s authority, to be accepted on that 
authority. What kind of a unity are we to gain if we make dis- 
tinctions between fundamental and non-fundamental tenets within 
that revelation, or determine this by the aid of reason? Faith in 
truth vanishes; and reason has taken its place. The unity we have 
gained is not that of faith, but that of reason. 














IRREGULARITIES TO ORDINATION ARISING 
FROM DEFECT 


By STaANnIsLaus Woyrwonp, O.F.M. 


Irregularities are canonical impediments which either forbid the 
reception of orders or the exercise of orders already received. The 
primary object of establishing them is to safeguard the reverence 
and dignity of the sacred ministry by barring from the service of 
the altar men who because they possess one or more of the physi- 
cal or mental defects classed as impediments by the Code, are not 
qualified to perform the sacred functions. An irregularity is not 
a penalty. Though the irregularities which arise from crime (ex 
delicto) are incidentally also a penalty, the main purpose of such 
impediments is not to deprive a man of the right to enter the sacred 
ministry, but rather to determine who is and who is not qualified 
to be accepted by the Church. Nobody has, strictly speaking, any 
right to be admitted to the clergy, since it is undoubtedly left to 
the discretion of the Church authorities to judge whether an appli- 
cant should be received into the ranks of the clergy or after admit- 
tance, to exercise functions in the name of the Church. Certainly 
this power of the Church, like any other power, is not to be wielded 
arbitrarily ; wherefore the Church has also laid down rules by which 
Ordinaries are to be guided in choosing among applicants for the 
sacred ministry. 


IRREGULARITIES ARE ESTABLISHED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE COMMON 
Law OF THE CHURCH 


No perpetual impediment which is called an irregularity, either 
from defect or from crime, is contracted, unless it be one of those 
expressed in the Canons following (Canon 983). 

The New Code of Canon Law lays down the principle that there 
are no other irregularities than those enumerated in its Canons. 
From this principle it follows that no ecclesiastical authority in- 
ferior to the Supreme Pontiff can establish irregularities. Further- 
more, irregularities which were established by unwritten law or 
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custom are abolished, except in as far as the Code has retained any 
which were originally introduced by custom. 


IRREGULARITIES FROM DEFECT 


The following are placed under the ban of irregularity by defect: 

1. Illegitimate children, whether the illegitimacy is public or oc- 
cult, unless they have been legitimized or have pronounced the 
solemn religious vows. 

2. Bodily defective men who, on account of debility, or deform- 
ity, cannot safely, or with due dignity, engage in the ministry of 
the altar. To hinder or suspend the exercise of lawfully received 
orders, a greater defect is required, and actions which can be prop- 
erly performed are not to be forbidden because of a supervening 
defect. 

3. Epileptics, the insane, those possessed by the devil, who are 
actually or have been in the past thus afflicted. If, after the recep- 
tion of orders a person becomes thus afflicted, but later on his: 
malady entirely and certainly disappears, the Ordinary may again 
allow him to exercise the orders which he has received. 

4. Bigamists; that is to say, men who contracted successively 
two or more valid marriages. 

5. Persons who have incurred infamy in law. 

6. A judge who pronounced a death sentence. 

7. Men who have held the office of executioner, and their vol- 
untary and immediate assistants in the execution of the capital 
penalty (Canon 984). 

There are seven irregularities arising from various defects. Under 
the old law the exact number and precise facts causing this class 
of irregularities were not very well defined. The present irregu- 
larities were all contained in the former law, and in some instances 
the old Code of Canon Law will help to explain the terms employed 
by the New Code in its description of irregularities. 


ILLEGITIMACY 


The first irregularity is illegitimacy, either public or occult. Canon 
1114 gives the rule according to which the legitimacy of children 
is to be judged. Those conceived or born in valid or putative mar- 
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riage are legitimate. (A putative marriage is an invalid marriage 
which either both or at least one of the parties contracted in good 
faith and believe valid.) Ifa man was validly married, but after- 
wards lawfully separated, studied for the priesthood and received 
major orders; or if either of the parties to a marriage lawfully 
separated and entered a religious order and made solemn profession, 
and if, subsequent to the reception of major orders or after taking 
solemn vows they had intercourse, a child conceived of that inter- 
course would not be legitimate. 

Canon 1116 defines the manner by which illegitimate children 
may be legitimized by subsequent marriage. If the parents are 
capable of contracting a valid marriage at the time of conception, 
or pregnancy, or at least at the birth of the child; for instance, when 
a dispensation from a diriment impediment is obtained at least be- 
fore the birth of the child, the marriage, either newly-contracted or 
validated, legitimizes the offspring, under the following restriction 
with regard to dispensation: Canon 1051 states that children al- 
ready born or conceived while the parents are under some diriment 
impediment of marriage are made legitimate by subsequent mar- 
riage only when the dispensation is granted by ordinary power or 
by power delegated through a general indult. Children conceived 
or born of adultery or sacrilegious intercourse are not legitimized, 
except by special indult. Ifa dispensation from a diriment impedi- 
ment is granted by rescript for a particular case, the illegitimate off- 
spring is not legitimized by subsequent marriage. By rescript of 
the Holy See any illegitimate child may be declared legitimate. 

Children who have been abandoned and whose parents are un- 
known need not be considered illegitimate, since illegitimacy must 
be certain, not merely suspected or probable, before a declaration 
of illegitimacy. 

Solemn religious profession also removes illegitimacy. How- 
ever, Canon 542, 2, forbids the reception of any candidate for a re- 
ligious order who is under an irregularity or other canonical impedi- 
ment to ordination. If a dispensation is obtained, authorizing the 
reception of such a person into a religious order, his illegitimacy 
ceases from the moment of solemn profession. 

Birth from legitimate wedlock is required for promotion to the 
cardinalate, episcopate and the office of major superior in religious 
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organizations. Legitimation by subsequent marriage, by solemn 
religious profession or by ordinary rescript of legitimation is not 
sufficient. 

Illegitimacy has been an irregularity from the tenth century. In 
the early history of the Church a man whose life and character were 
blameless was not excluded from the sacred ministry on account of 
illegitimate birth, The Church evidently was forced by public 
sentiment and opinion to enact the law of irregularity from illegiti- 
macy. From the Middle Ages to the present time the laws of civil- 
ized nations show vestiges of public opinion against an unfortunate, 
illegitimate child, as a social outcast. Once this public opinion had 
firmly established itself, the Church could not ignore it, because she 
could not possibly raise to the dignity of the sacred ministry men 
who were not honored and respected by society. It is to be regret- 
ted that innocent persons should thus suffer for a lifetime for the 
sins of others. However, it is but one of the many cases where the 
innocent have to suffer for the misconduct of others. The Church 
tries, by her laws of legitimation and by dispensation, to obviate 
this hardship, whenever sound public policy will permit. 


Bopity DEFEcT 


The second irregularity is bodily defect. This impediment ex- 
isted in the Mosaic Law, which demanded bodily perfection for ad- 
mission to its priesthood (Cf. Lev. xxi. 16). It was but natural - 
that the Church should adopt similar rules for her priesthood. 
From the fifth century there are to be found decrees of Roman 
Pontiffs, applying this law of irregularity from bodily defect in 
particular cases. The very nature of this law is such that it is im- 
possible to enumerate all the bodily defects and ailments which ex- 
clude a person from the sacred ministry. The Code gives the gen- 
eral law, ruling that those are to be excluded who, through some 
defect, cannot either safely or with due dignity perform the sacred 
functions and duties of the ministry. The proper Ordinary of the 
candidate must necessarily decide in individual cases whether the 
defect is such as to fall within the limits of the Code’s law. Numer- 
ous former decisions of the Holy See on various bodily defects and 
whether they constitute an irregularity ought to serve as a guide in 
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this matter. In doubtful cases the bishop may allow the candidate 
to be ordained. 








EpILepsy, INSANITY, DIABOLICAL POSSESSION 


The third irregularity arises from certain diseases mentioned in 
the code—viz., epilepsy, insanity, diabolical possession. The reason 
for establishing these maladies as irregularities is obvious. In the 
former Canon Law these afflictions were likewise regarded as ir- 
regularities, and were included under the head of bodily or mental 
defects. The present Code makes these maladies an absolute bar 
to the sacred ministry; for it states that not only those who are 
actually afflicted, but also those who have been afflicted m the past 
are not to be ordained. A man who was afflicted with one of these 
diseases remains irregular after complete cessation of either epilepsy, 
insanity or diabolical possession. 





If these maladies come upon a man after he has received some 
or all orders, the bishop may allow him the exercise of the orders 
received before illness, provided it is certain that these afflictions 
have entirely ceased. It may be noticed here that the bishop’s power 
extends only to permitting the exercise of the orders received before 
the cleric became afflicted, and does not authorize the bishop to 
advance a cleric to the priesthood if he was only a subdeacon or 
deacon. Papal dispensation is necessary for promotion to higher 
orders. 


BIGAMY 





The fourth irregularity is bigamy, by which the Code compre- 
hends two or more valid marriages successively contracted. The 
New Canon Law has made decided and far-reaching changes in the 
old law regarding this irregularity. Formerly bigamy included 
many more cases. The present law limits bigamy to the one case 
where a man, after valid marriage and the death of his wife, or 
dissolution of his first marriage by the Pauline Privilege, contracts 
another valid marriage. 


In the Apostolic age and the early patristic period of the Church, 
when celibacy among the clergy had not yet been introduced into 
the discipline of the Latin Rite we find that the teaching of St. Paul 
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—that a man who had been married twice should not be ordained 
deacon, priest or bishop—was adhered to. Both the first and second 
marriages must be valid, to constitute the irregularity of bigamy, 
as defined by the Code. A marriage contracted in good faith, and 
believed to be valid, is not considered a marriage, with reference 
to this irregularity. A man who was married once and whose wife 
dies is, of course, free from this irregularity, and may be permitted 
to become a priest. 


INFAMY IN Law 


The fifth irregularity is infamy in law, or loss of one’s good 
reputation. There are some crimes by which, according to the law 
of the Code, a man loses his good reputation, infamia juris; and 
by virtue of the same law good reputation cannot be regained merely 
by amendment; amendment must be accompanied by dispensation 
from the Holy See. 

The following crimes are punished by infamy in law, either ipso 
facto, by the very commission of the crime, or by sentence of an 
ecclesiastical court, when the Code commands the judge to impose 
this penalty : 

1. Formal joining or public adherance to a non-Catholic sect 
(Canon 2314, 3). 

2. Wilful desecration of consecrated hosts (Canon 2320). 

3. Dishonoring the bodies of the dead, by theft or other crimes 
committed on the bodies or graves of deceased persons (Canon 
2328). 

4. Personal violence against the Roman Pontiff, cardinals, or 
papal legates (Canon 2343, I, 2). 

5. Duelling, and officially witnessing it (Canon 2351, 2). 

6. Attempt at a so-called “civil” second marriage, while a law- 
ful wife is living (Canon 2356). 

7. Crimes of impurity with minors under sixteen years of age, 
also rape, sodomy, bawdry, incest (Canons 2357-2359). 


JupceE WuHo PronounceD DEATH SENTENCE 


The sixth irregularity is that incurred by a judge of a criminal 
court, who imposed a death sentence on a criminal. The spirit of 
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the sacred ministry is a spirit of mercy and forgiveness, wherefore 
the Church judges it improper that a person who has concurred in 
procuring the execution of a man be raised to the sacred ministry, 
no matter how legitimate and guiltless such action may have been. 
From the earliest times of the Church, men who have shed human 
blood, without any personal guilt, have been refused admittance to 
the sacred ministry. (Cf. Canones Apos. 64; Epistle of Pope In- 
nocent I, about the year 404.) 


Under the old Canon Law it was generally held that all persons 
who participated in a criminal law-suit of their own accord, and 
contributed effectively to conviction and the death sentence as at- 
torney for the State, volunteer witnesses, or jurymen, were irreg- 
ular. There was some dispute regarding members of such a jury, 
and the witnesses. The Code limits irregularity to the judge, or 
judges, when more than one presided at a trial, and concurred in 
the death sentence. 


EXECUTIONER AND His ASSISTANTS 


The seventh irregularity is that of an executioner and his volun- 
tary and immediate assistants, in the execution of a criminal con- 
demned to death by the State. This irregularity and the preceding 
one came under the head of defectus lenitatis in the former Canon 
Law. The person in charge of the execution of the death penalty, 
no matter by what means death is inflicted—electrocution, hanging 
or decapitation, becomes irregular by the exercise of his office. The 
Code also states that voluntary and immediate assistants at an exe- 
cution become irregular. The laws of the various states must de- 
termine who these persons are, as well as the number of execution- 
er’s assistants. In any case, the office must necessarily be connected 
with the execution of the death penalty itself, and must be such as is 
sought by an applicant as a position or employment. Guards of the 
death house, soldiers ordered present to guard the place of execu- 
tion and witnesses required by the State to be present are not such 
assistants as the Code considers voluntary and immediate helpers 
in the execution of the death penalty. 
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Persons SUBJECT TO IRREGULARITIES 


The laws of the Church bind only persons validly baptized. Have 
these irregularities from defect any application if their causes arose 
before Baptism, as may be the case when adults are baptized? Yes, 
they have; for while Baptism washes away all sin, it does not re- 
move the defects which cause the irregularities. At the moment of 
Baptism the man becomes subject to these laws of the Church and 
incurs the irregularity arising from a defect. If there is question 
of irregularity arising from crime, the answer is different. The 
crime being washed away and blotted out by Baptism, the man is 
freed of all guilt when he becomes a subject of the Church. The 
irregularities from defect are not punishment, but rather disqualifi- 
cation, either bodily, mental or social, from the sacred ministry. 
There is one irregularity from defect which arises from personal 
guilt; namely, infamy in law, and inasmuch as a non-subject could 
not incur this penalty and the crime is wiped out by Baptism a man 
who, before Baptism, committed one of the crimes to which infamy 
in law is attached, does not become irregular. 


DISPENSATION FROM IRREGULARITIES ARISING FROM DEFECT 


Dispensation from this class of irregularities is reserved to the 
Holy See. In doubtful cases Ordinaries have the right to decide 
whether an irregularity exists. Doubt will arise frequently in ref- 
erence to bodily defects, and at times, also, in cases of epilepsy and 
diabolical possession. If a candidate is allowed to receive orders 
by his Ordinary, and later it develops that he cannot perform the 
sacred functions safely, or with proper dignity and decorum, he 
is to be considered irregular and must be forbidden to exercise the 
sacred ministry. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By Bisuor J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


The Need of Sanctity in a Priest 


When we think what eternity is, and strive to realize its count- 
less ages and its endless duration, on the one hand, and when, on 
the other, we think of what a soul in eternity means, it does in- 
deed seem strange that God should make a soul’s eternal condition 
of supreme pleasure or of supreme misery absolutely dependent on 
the brief and uncertain moment of the present life. Oh! What a 
slender basis for such a colossal edifice! But, what is perhaps more 
wonderful still, is that the eternal destiny of an immortal soul 
should be entrusted to one so weak and so fickle and so vacillating 
as myself; that, in a word, I should have received the power to 
make or to mar my endless life beyond the grave. Did I really 
realize the full extent of my responsibility, it would probably be 
far more than I could stand, and would drive me mad. But though 
only half realized, the responsibility is there all the same, and each 
day and each hour, as it comes and goes, is, in very truth, affecting 
some change in that eternal future life which will one day be mine. 
In fact, each conscious act or desire or thought bears a real and 
distinct relation to eternity, and helps, in some measure to modify 
my future state. For, although we may seldom or never advert 
to it, yet we are, in sober truth, the true fashioners of our destiny, 
the framers of our future lot, and the arbiters of our eternal fate. 
From this fact, we may justly conclude that there is nothing so 
trifling or so insignificant that we may not turn to account, and 
draw merit from, even though it be but such daily necessities as 
eating and drinking; according to the Apostle: ‘Whether you eat 
or drink, or whatsoever else you do; do all to the glory of God.” 

Hence, we should look upon each day, as it dawns, as a special 
gift from God, each moment of which may be rendered meritorious, 
if consecrated to His service. For, it must be ever borne in mind 
that time is the raw material out of which the rewards of eternity 
are woven, that the present is the seed of the future; and that what- 
soever we sow in this world, we shall reap in the ne-t. 
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Now, to bear these solemn truths constantly in mind, and to carry 
out in practice St. Paul’s admonition; viz.: “Do all to the glory of 
God,” is, in very truth, to aim at sanctity; for, as Dr. Challenor 
so quaintly but so truly says: “Sanctity consists, not in doing 
extraordinary things, but in doing ordinary things extraordinarily 
well.” Before applying these thoughts particularly to priests, let 
us consider that God is so infinitely good and generous that He 
bestows even His greatest gifts with no parsimonious hand, but 
scatters them broadcast in the most lavish abundance. Of all these 
gifts, one of the greatest is sanctity. Indeed, we may truly say that 
there is nothing so precious, nothing so desirable, nothing of such 
inestimable worth in the whole world. . . . It is the pearl of 
great price, spoken of in the Gospel, for which the wise merchant 
sold all he had, in order to be able to purchase it. It is that super- 
natural wisdom, of which Solomon speaks, when he writes: “All 
good things come to me together with her, and innumerable riches 
through her hands; she is an infinite treasure to men, and they 
that use her become the friends of God” (Wisdom vii. 11). 

God offers this inconceivably precious gift of sanctity to every 
Christian. He was addressing no specially favored class, but the 
human race at large, when He said: “Be ye holy, as your heavenly 
Father is holy.” And so also was the Apostle, St. Paul, when he 
cried out: “This is the will of God, your sanctification” 
(1 Thess. iv. 3). Yes, wonderful to relate, we are all, without 
exception, invited to aim at sanctity. So that there is no one 
who might not become a saint, if he were really in earnest, and 
ready to pay the price. This is abundantly proved by the fact that 
there have actually been saints and great saints, and canonized 
saints, in every condition and walk of life, from the very highest 
to the very lowest, from great kings and queens like King Edward 
of England, King Louis of France, Queen Margaret of Scotland, 
seated on the dizzy elevation of a throne, right down to ordinary 
daily laborers such as St. Isidore, who worked on a farm, and even 
beggars, such as St. Benedict l’Abre, who, clothed in rags and 
tatters, begged his bread from door to door, and lived and died in 
abject worldly poverty, though rich beyond measure, of course, in 
the only riches that endure. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that the unknown saints far 
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outnumber the known or canonized saints. For one whom God de- 
sires to set before the world as an example, and to whom He there- 
fore calls attention, by wonders and miracles and extraordinary 
signs, there must be tens of thousands who remain hidden and 
unknown, except to God alone. And it is such hidden sanctity that 
we must aim at. Signs and wonders and prodigies—such as we 
read of in the lives of the canonized saints—form no part of the 
essence of sanctity, which is all that we should feel any interest in. 
Indeed, such uncommon manifestations should be carefully avoided, 
and never sought after, as they would seriously endanger our 
humility, and very likely stir up pride, self-complacency and other 
detestable vices, which might rob us of what little virtue we already 
possess. 

But, if every Christian is called to perfection: “Be ye perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect,” not all are called either so per- 
emptorily or to such high perfection as others. In this respect, a 
priest occupies a very enviable position. Once it be granted that 
an individual has received a true call to the priesthood, we know, 
that he has also, and at the same time, received a true call to a 
higher degree of sanctity than has been received by the ordinary 
man of the world. And because he has been called to a higher 
degree of holiness, it follows that he will receive from God, more 
abundant graces and every other help necessary for its attainment. 

Why is greater sanctity expected and required in a priest than 
in others? Why is he under a greater and a more solemn obliga- 
tion to aim at sanctity than those who are not priests? This is a 
reasonable question and an important as well as a practical one, 
yet it is a very easy one to answer. 

So soon as a man accepts the position and the responsibilities of 
a priest, he likewise takes upon himself the obligation of aiming at 
sanctity. Let us consider some of the chief proofs. 

I. In the first place, a priest’s position requires it. A priest is 
an “alter Christus.” He takes the place of Christ Himself in this 
world. He must exhibit in himself the virtues of Christ, and the 
life of Christ. A well known writer observes that: “Of all faithful 
souls, it is safe to say that they must produce in one way or another 
the likeness of their divine Lord. If no feature of that likeness is 
to be found on a human soul, it can surely be none of His. But if 
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this be in its measure true of the humblest disciple of Jesus Christ, 
much more may it be asserted of those great servants of God, who 
stand as lights of the Church. In the meekness of St. Francis de 
Sales, in the charity of St. Vincent de Paul, in the wonderful con- 
formity with the sacred Passion exhibited by the Saint of Assisi, and 
in the thirst for the salvation of souls, which formed the noble 
passion of St. Catherine of Siena, what do we see but reflections of 
the divine Exemplar in one or other of the perfections of His ador- 
able Humanity.”* Now priests are especially elected by our Lord 
to be “the light of the world” and “the salt of the earth.” Therefore, 
they, beyond others, should, as St. Paul expresses it, “put on 
Christ” ; that is to say, clothe themselves with His virtues, and adorn 
themselves with His benignity, mildness, gentleness and charity. 
As they are called upon to do the work of Christ, and to walk in 
His footsteps, so they should be perfect in every virtue, and 
spread about them the “sweet odour of Christ.” When addressing 
the disciples our Lord said: ‘As the Father hath sent me, so I also 
send you.” Hence, we priests have to do what He did, and are 
expected, according to the measure of our weakness, to win souls 
by the same means, that is to say, by the force of our good example, 
our charity and our zeal. Hence it follows, as Cardinal Manning 
says: “There is no degree of sanctity or perfection to which a 
priest ought not to aspire. To aim at any mark or measure below 
the highest, is to fall short of our vocation.” 

II. In the second place, we priests are under a serious obligation 
to aim at sanctity, more than others, because we are expected to be 
living examples to our flock. Every priest should so conduct him- 
self, and should so live as to be able to exclaim with the great St. 
Paul: “I beseech you, be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ” 
(I Cor. iv. 16). Even a moment’s reflection will suffice to con- 
vince us that before we can reasonably issue such an invitation to 
the members of our flock, we must have advanced considerably in 
the imitation of our divine Master, and that we must have become, 
in some sense, “other Christs.” 

III. In the third place we must be holy, because, as priests, we 
are placed amid our flocks, in order that we may point out to them 


1See “History of St. Dominic,” by A. T. Drane, p. 255. 
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the way to heaven, and in order that we may teach them how they 
should “‘walk before God, and be perfect” (Gen. xvii. 1). But how 
can we teach, to any purpose, unless we are at least aiming at per- 
fection ourselves? The task committed to us is not only the most 
important and the most urgent and serious, but it is also the most 
arduous and the most delicate. If we have but little regard or inter- 
est in our own sanctification, how shall we excite within ourselves 
any strong interest in the sanctification of the souls committed to 
our care? If we will take no trouble to advance in virtue ourselves 
what amount of trouble are we likely to take to spur on others, and 
to encourage them, in their warfare with the devil, the world and the 
flesh? Give ear to the practical and persuasive words of the great 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus. He says: “We must first be purified, and 
then purify others; we must first be filled with wisdom, and then 
make others wise; we must be all alight ourselves, and then we shall 
be able to give light to others; we must first be near to God our- 
selves, and then we may lead others to Him; in short, we must be 
sanctified ourselves first, before we are in a position to sanctify 
others.” Surely this is according to reason and common sense! 
If we are priests, let us see to it. 

In order that we may be able, as in duty bound, to lead others 
along the paths of spiritual perfection, it is essential that we our- 
selves should be familiar with the route, and that we should know, 
by actual experience, the wondrous ways of divine love. The reason 
why the saints were not only such zealous but also such successful 
missioners and teachers is because they were themselves con- 
sumed with the love of God. Just because they appreciated the 
value of grace above all else, and were ready to make any sacrifice 
in order to increase it in themselves, they fully realized the import- 
ance of increasing it in others. Loving God as they did, with all 
their hearts and souls, they burned with the most vehement desire 
to set on fire the hearts of all under their charge. They labored 
most assiduously to win souls to God, and did all they could to 
increase the number of His faithful servants, because of their own 
intense love of Him. In fact, priests, who have been chosen by God 
Himself, to the grandest and the highest of all possible missionary 
enterprises—namely, to codperate with His divine Son, Jesus Christ, 
in the salvation of the world, so that St. Jerome speaks of them as 
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“saluatores mundi,’ ought to fit themselves for the sublime task, 
by the highest sanctity possible. Their whole lives should be like 
the lives of St. Charles Borromeo, St. Francis Borgia, St. Louis of 
France, St. Philip Neri, and the rest of the saints, whom we now 
venerate on our altars. Yes—be assured with all possible certainty 
—that their virtue, holiness and perfection ought, in no degree to 
fall short of theirs; for they did no good thing which they were 
not bound in justice or charity to do, and to be a saint simply means 
to perform every duty perfectly, and to act, in all things according 
to the requirements of perfect reason. 

This truth is well expressed in many passages of Holy Scripture, 
where holiness is called justice; that is to say, the discharge of our 
duties, especially in that great admonition which our Lord gives 
us, by the lips of St. Luke: “When you shall have done all the 
things which are commanded you, say: We are unprofitable ser- 
vants, we have done that which we ought to do” (Luke xvii. 10). 
If then we are to become fit and really useful instruments in the 
hands of God, for the salvation of souls, there is no doubt but 
that we must be pure and holy in His sight. “Be ye clean, you that 
carry the vessels of the Lord” (Isaias lii. 11). A priest will be of 
greater or lesser use in the work of the ministry, according to his 
nearness to Jesus Christ, the boundless source of all virtue. And 
this is only another way of saying that his usefulness will be ac- 
cording to the measure of his sanctity, or, to express the same truth 
in the words of Saint Augustine: “The sum of a priest’s value is 
his holiness” (De Civ. Dei). There, we have the whole matter in 
a nut-shell! Let us ponder over those words and take them to heart. 
(We will consider other proofs in our next article. ) 





CASUS MORALIS 


Injury to Person and Property 


By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


Case. 1. My neighbor’s house is on fire. Do I commit a sin of 
injustice by failing to extinguish the flames when I am in a posi- 
tion to do so? 

2. An agent for a candle company prevents his rival from mak- 
ing a sale to the pastor of a large parish. Is he responsible for 
the loss to the rival agent or company? 

3. John commits a murder, but through circumstantial evidence 
James is convicted by the jury. Is John bound in justice to reveal 
his own guilt? 

Solution. 1. A sin against justice is committed only when an- 
other’s strict right is violated. Has my neighbor a strict right to 
my service in the case? He has if I am paid to watch the house; 
for it is evidently an onerous contract: the owner hires me as a 
watchman and justly expects that I shall perform the duties of my 
position with reasonable care. In the absence of such contract, I 
am bound, not in justice, but in charity. But charity binds me to 
prevent an evil to my neighbor unless there is a proportionately 
serious inconvenience. If I could have put out the flames without 
grave trouble to myself, I commit a mortal sin against charity. 
But there is no restitution required, unless justice has been violated; 
namely, by culpably failing to perform the duties of my office as a 
watchman. 

2. This is a case of preventing another from obtaining a cer- 
tain good. The two agents are competing for an order to which 
neither of them has a strict right. The pastor is not bound in 
justice to buy from any particular firm. However, although neither 
has a strict right to the order, each one has a strict right to be 
treated fairly by the other in competing. The solution of the case 
depends on whether the agent used fair or unfair means in pre- 
venting his rival from securing the order for candles. 

If he simply used to best advantage his superior salesmanship, 
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his powers of persuasion, or took the pastor to dinner, etc., we can- 
not say that the means were unjust. But suppose he used calumny, 
detraction or even annoying importunities, the means are undoubt- 
edly unfair, and he is bound to make restitution for the financial 
loss to the injured agent and his firm. If the unjust agent was told 
by his firm to use these methods in order to secure a monopoly 
in this particular territory the company is the principal cause of 
the sin of injustice and the onus of restitution falls on it. We 
assume in this matter that the disappointed agent is not unworthy 
of the order, or, in other words, that he is not deceiving purchasers 
with inferior goods. If he is, he has no right to any consideration. 
But a man who has a strict right to a thing suffers injustice, whether 
fair or foul means be used to prevent his securing it. For exam- 
ple, if the civil law provides that each son receive a certain propor- 
tion of his father’s estate, any means used to change the father’s 
will, even simple persuasion, would constitute a violation of natural 
right in regard to the son deprived of his inheritance. The son 
has a strict right to his share. 

3. Injury to another’s person or goods involves the duty of 
reparation or restitution only when the agent violates a strict right 
of another, when he is the causa per se of the damage, and finally 
when he is guilty of formal sin. These three conditions must co- 
exist. In the case before us, is John the efficient moral cause of the 
injury to James? If John foresees that James will be blamed for 
the act, or even if he intends that he should be held for it, he is not 
necessarily the causa per se of the injury but only the occasion. The 
jury is the cause. But he is the cause if, for example, he uses means 
that throw very grave suspicion on the other; e. g., by hiding his" 
gun in James’ yard, by concealing the blood-stained coat in his barn, 
etc. In the latter case he is bound in justice to give himself up. 

If he is only the occasion of the conviction of James, he sins 
against charity in so far as he foresaw the evil consequence of his 
act in reference to the accused. Is he obliged in charity to reveal 
his guilt? A proportionately grave cause excuses. He is not 
obliged to give himself up; for his own life and liberty are goods of 
proportionate value. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF Buckrast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE COLLECT 


When the priest has completed the recitation of the Gloria he 
kisses the altar, and turns around toward the assistants and greets 
them with the words, “Dominus vobiscum.” If the celebrant is a 
bishop and the Mass has a Gloria, he says “Pax vobis,” instead of 
“Dominus vobiscum.” Kissing the altar is a sign of reverence and 
love. The heart is considered by all men as the symbol and organ 
of love. Of this love of the heart the lips give the first external 
evidence, both by words and by physical contact with the object 
loved. True love necessarily implies reverence for the beloved. 
Adoration literally signifies kissing—the thing worshipped is ap- 
proached to the lips, ad os adorare. 

The Christian altar is no mere senseless block of stone, or wooden 
table. It stands for Christ Himself, who is for us both priest, vic- 
tim and altar: “Altare sanctae Ecclesiae ipse est Christus.” The 
altar must be of stone, because this enduring material is an apt 
image of the abiding presence of Christ in His Church, daily 
immolating Himself in the mystic Sacrifice of the Mass. He is in- 
deed the living corner-stone, upon whom rests the universal Church: 
“Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone” (Eph. ii. 20), 
and St. Peter: “A living stone, rejected indeed by men but chosen 
and made honorable by God” (1 Pet. ii. 4). When the priest 
kisses the altar he pays homage to the spot whereon the august 
Sacrifice is about to be offered, but over and above he is mindful 
of our divine High-priest in heaven, of whom our consecrated 
stone slab, or block, is a sacred and venerable image. 

This sacred, liturgical kiss is an act of homage addressed, in the 
first instance, to our Lord Himself; but it includes likewise the saints 
whose relics rest in the altar tomb. The saints are the members 
of Christ’s mystical body; they cannot be separated from Him. 
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Hence the strict law of the Church that the Holy Sacrifice should 
always be offered upon the bodies of the saints. 

Facing the congregation the priest now extends and again imme- 
diately folds his hands, saying: “Dominus vobiscum.” This greet- 
ing, as well as the now exclusively episcopal “Pax vobis,” is of the 
highest antiquity. For the Eastern liturgies the formula is Edpyvy 
maow, and precedes every exhortation to prayer. 

In the Greek liturgy both priest and bishop use this one formula 
of salutation. We find the formula in the books of both the Old 
and the New Testaments; thus, for instance, when Booz came out 
of Bethlehem into his fields, he said to the reapers: “The Lord be 
with you; and they answered him: The Lord bless thee.” “The 
God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob be 
with you.” In Galatians vi. 18, St. Paul prays thus: “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren, Amen.” 
The same wish ends the Epistle to the Philippians, and to Timothy 
he writes: “The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be 
with you, Amen” (2 Tim. iv. 22). The Epistles also begin with a 
like salutation: “Gratia vobis et pax.” 

The grace and peace of Christ are sanctifying grace, by which we 
are made the children and friends of God. When the priest, or 
bishop, prays that the Lord be with us, or that peace be unto us, he 
does more than merely express a pious wish. When he stands at 
the altar, the priest is the mediator between God and man, the 
authentic dispenser of the mysteries and graces of God, hence also 
of His peace, that peace of God which surpasseth all understanding, 
which the world can neither give nor take away from us, if we are 
fortunate enough to possess it. “Into whatsoever house you enter, 
first say: Peace be to this house. And if the son of peace be there, 
your peace shall rest upon him” (Luke x. 5, 6). The greeting 
“Dominus vobiscum,’ is, therefore, a sacramental, an infallible 
sign and means of grace, if those to whom it is addressed are prop- 
erly disposed. The peace of the Lord will be given them in the 
measure in which they are “sons of peace.” 

Here we may perhaps be pardoned if we insist on the importance, 
for the priest, to realize what his lips utter. If it is necessary that 
the faithful should pay attention to the liturgical greeting, it is not 
less requisite that the celebrant should put his whole heart into it. 
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We turn towards the people, not to take stock of the congregation, 
but to dispense God’s grace and peace to them. ‘The whole move- 
ment should be slow and dignified. There is nothing more unedify- 
ing, and withal grotesque, than to see a priest swing round on his 
heels in a whirlwind, as if he were carrying out a military move- 
ment on the parade ground of some barracks, at the bidding of a 
sergeant. 

St. John Chrysostom speaks thus of our liturgical salutation, and 
complains of the listlessness of many: “Is it I who gives you peace? 
No, but Christ deigns to speak by my mouth. Were we altogether 
void of grace, yet are we not then, for your sakes. If the grace of 
God could act upon a soothsayer and hisass . . . for the sake 
of the people of Israel, he will assuredly not fail to act upon us also, 
for your sakes” (Hom. in Ep. ad. Colos., III. c. 4). 

The answer to the priest’s greeting is: “Et cum spiritu tuo,’ 
which signifies simply: ‘And with thee.” The faithful pray for 
the priest, that the grace and peace of which he is the dispenser 
may also sustain his spirit. 

Before reading the Collect the priest exhorts the faithful to pray: 
Oremus. In the Greek liturgy the deacon warns the people with the 
words: “Let us stand well; in peace let us pray to the Lord”: 
(er wat rr &v elpyvn tov Kuptov denOdpev), or simply : “Let us pray 
to the Lord.” 

Our present-day oremus is the survival of a much longer and 
more detailed exhortation to prayer, such as we still have in the 
intercessory prayers of Good Friday. The invitation to prayer, and 
the detailed exposition of its object, would be followed by a more 
or less prolonged private prayer of the faithful, after which the 
priest would once more raise his voice in supplication, and, as it 
were, sum up, collect, gather in one, the prayers of the multitude. 
That may well be the origin of our Collect, collecta, from colligere, 
to gather up, gather together, or sum up. | 

According to Dom Cabrol, “this prayer was at first improvised, 
its subject matter only being given out. By degrees such prayers 
as were distinguished by their genuine piety, their eloquence, or 
theological importance, were committed to writing, and thus from 
very early times, probably not later than the fourth century, collec- 
tions of prayers were formed, a good number of which have been 
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preserved in our liturgical books. In this respect the Roman liturgy 
is exceedingly rich” (“Liturgical Prayer,” p. 38). 

It is, however, more likely that the Collect owes its name to the 
fact that it was a prayer which was recited when the faithful had 
all assembled in the place, or church, from which they walked in 
procession to the church where the Statio took place. As soon as 
the faithful were gathered together, an antiphon with a psalm would 
be sung, or more likely, whilst the people were flocking together a 
psalm would be sung with an antiphon interpolated between each 
verse. When all were assembled, a short prayer was said: oratio 
super collectam. We see traces of this practice to this very day, on 
Candlemas Day; for instance, when an antiphon taken from Psalm 
xliii, with the first verse of this same psalm, is sung, with the Gloria, 
followed by a Collect. The word collect has now disappeared from 
the Missal and we always speak of the prayer, oratio, of the day 
or feast. 

The great mass of our collects is addressed to God the Father; a 
few are addressed to God the Son, especially those of more recently 
instituted feasts, and none at all to the Holy Ghost, though there 
are prayers to the Holy Ghost in other liturgies than the Roman, 
and in the rituals of some Orders; for instance, in that of the 
Benedictine Order. 

The composition of the Collects is subject to some very definite, 
but simple rules. The oratio begins with an address to God: 
“Omnipotens sempiterne Deus.” This constant appeal to the 
omnipotence and eternity of God is very striking. What could be 
more natural than this call to One who can do all things, and who 
is ever the self-same, whereas “‘all flesh.is as grass, and the years 
of our life are but few and evil.” 

The appeal to God’s omnipotence is often followed by a brief 
exposition of the motive of our prayer, or by some allusion to the 
day, or the event commemorated. The petition itself is always 
expressed with great directness and terseness. Especially is this so 
in the oldest Collects, those of the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaries, of which many are read on the Sundays after Pentecost. 
The conclusion invariably makes mention of the Three Divine 
Persons. The simplicity, terseness, unction, and theological accuracy 
of these venerable prayers is unequalled. It is impossible to tell 
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who is the author of these masterpieces. Some attribute them to 
the great Pope of the fourth century, St. Damascus. What is cer- 
tain is that there was in those early days a peculiar gift both of 
conception and expression, a peculiar outpouring of that spiritus 
gratiae et precum spoken of by the prophet. Nothing could be 
more striking than the brevity of the old, and, if I may say so, the 
verbosity of the more modern Collects. It would be easy to compile 
a list of particularly impressive Collects; in fact, it is difficult to say 
that one is more beautiful than another, where there is such super- 
abundance of wealth of thought and phrase. The Collect of Easter 
day is an excellent illustration of what we have said. It opens with 
a direct address to God: “Deus,” and is followed by a brief refer- 
ence to the event commemorated that day: “Who on this day didst 
open unto us the gate of eternity after thine Only-begotten Son 
had overcome death.” No translation can adequately render the 
petition thus nobly expressed: “vota nostra, quae praeveniendo 
aspiras, etiam adjuvando prosequere. 

The Collect of the Mass is now the concluding prayer of all the 
offices of the day, and sometimes it is repeated for an entire octave; 
as, for instance, the Collect of the Epiphany and the Ascension. It 
expresses the spirit of the day, and is a terse summing up of the 
thoughts that are called forth by the feast. As such it is an emi- 
nently appropriate subject for our personal meditation and prayer, 
and a rich source of inspiration for the pulpit. It would be an 
immense gain to both priest and people if the preacher would seek 
inspiration, not only in the Epistle and Gospel, but likewise in the 
Collects. Thus, to speak only of the above mentioned Collects of 
the Epiphany and the Ascension. The star which led the Magi 
to the feet of the Emmanuel is obviously a symbol of that light of 
faith by which we too have known God. What could be a more 
natural and logical inference than to pray that, having known the 
Only-begotten Son of God by faith here below, we may be led to 
behold the splendor of His countenance hereafter: “usque ad con- 
templandam speciem tuae celsitudinis perducamur.” And on the 
day on which our Lord’s victory ended in a sublime triumph it is 
meet that we should pray that we might at least in thought dwell 
with Him in heaven: “ipsi quoque mente in caelestibus habitemus.” 

Nothing could surpass in dignity the noble phrasing of the con- 
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clusion: “Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.” “Who first 
wrote this no one knows. Whoever he was, he has immortalized 
himself by words that for centuries have closed our prayers with 
the splendid rhythm of their accent and the roll of their vowels” 
(Fortescue, “The Mass,” p. 250). 

During many centuries only one Collect was said at Mass. About 
the twelfth century the custom of saying more than one Collect or 
prayer was universal throughout the Western Church. Sicardus 
of Cremona, who wrote at the end of the twelfth century and the 
beginning of the thirteenth, lays down the rule that only one prayer 
be said. However he adds that “ex patrum institutionibus quan- 
doque dicuntur tres, vel quinque, vel septem.” Medieval writers 
find, of course, the most wonderful reasons for these various num- 
bers. The above-mentioned Sicardus goes so far as to quote Virgil 
as an authority in favor of the uneven number of Collects; for, 
according to the poet “numero gaudet impare deus” (Eclog. viii. 
75): 

On the greater solemnities of the year we still observe the primi- 
tive custom of saying but one Collect. If the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed during Mass, the Collect of the Mass of Corpus Christi is 
said as well, but sub unica conclusione. The same is done at the 
Mass of Ordination, when the prayer for the ordinands is said 
under the same conclusion as the prayer of the day. 

If, in a prayer addressed to God the Father, mention has been 
made of the Son, the conclusion is, “per eundem Dominum nos- 
trum.” If the Holy Ghost has been mentioned we conclude thus: 
“in unitate ejusdem Spiritus Sancti.” According to the rubric of 
the new Missal, the Holy Ghost is to be understood as expressly 
mentioned in the Postcommunion of Easter day: “Spiritum nobis, 
Domine, tuae caritatis infunde,” so that the conclusion must be “in 
unitate ejusdem Spiritus Sancti.” 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


WorkKs PLACED ON THE INDEX OF FORBIDDEN Books 


All the works of Anatole France have been put on the Index of 
Forbidden Books by the S. Congregation of the Holy Office, by the 
decree of June 2, 1922 (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 379). 


CzECHO-SLOVAKIAN SOCIETY OF THE IEDNOTA CONDEMNED 


The Holy See previously ordered the dissolution of the Society 
of the Jednota in Czecho-Slovakia, and the Holy Office declares that 
priests who belong to this society and do not within fifteen days 
after the promulgation of this decree separate themselves from it, 
incur ipso facto excommunication reserved to the Holy See. The 
four priests who are at the head of the society will be excommuni- 
cated by name if they do not abandon the society. 

The periodical called Jednota is condemned and its editors, de- 


fenders, readers, or persons who publish it are excommunicated 
by excommunication specially reserved to the Holy See. (Holy 
Office, June 19, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 379). 


CHANGE OF BoUNDARY LINE OF THE DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND 


The counties of Erie, Huron and Richland, of the Diocese of 
Cleveland, are cut off and joined to the Diocese of Toledo. (S. 
Consistorial Congregation, June 12, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XIV, p. 382.) 


APOSTOLIC VISITATION OF THE DIOCESES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The S. Consistorial Congregation announces that the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, wishes to hold an apostolic visitation of the 
Church in the United States in the near future, and that he has 
appointed as Apostolic Visitor, His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate in the United States. (S. Con- 
sistorial Congregation, June 14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, 
Pp. 383.) 
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ProGRESS IN THE CAUSE OF BEATIFICATION OF THE SERVANT OF 
Gop, PETER JuLIus EymMarp, FouNDER OF THE FATHERS 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


The Holy See declares that the venerable Servant of God, Peter 
Julius Eymard, founder of the Congregation of the Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament, possessed in a heroic degree the theological 
virtues of faith, hope and charity, and the four cardinal virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. (S. Congregation of 
Rites, June 11, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 387.) 


ReQuIEM Mass AT TRANSFER OF A BoDy FROM ITS PLACE OF 
First BurIAL 


The following question was submitted to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites: When a body was interred definitely, after funeral 
Mass and services, and later the body is to be transferred to another 
grave, may the funeral Mass at the second interment be said with 
the same privileges as the Mass in die obitus seu depositionis? The 
S. Congregation of Rites declares that the Mass at the second in- 
terment has not the same privileges, but that the S. Congregation 
wishes to extend to these cases the privileges contained in the new 
rubrics of the Missal, title III, De Missis Defunctorum, no. 6. 
That number speaks of the Requiem Mass on the third, seventh 
and thirtieth day after death or burial. It may be either a High 
or a Low Mass and is allowed to be said on all days except Sun- 
days, holydays of obligation, including the abolished feasts, doubles 
of the first and second class, privileged octaves, vigils and ferias. 
(S. Congregation of Rites, June 16, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 


XIV, p. 393.) 


DECLARATION CONCERNING APOSTOLIC INDULGENCES 


Canon 933 of the Code rules that by one and the same prayer or 
other good work to which various indulgences have been attached 
under various titles, one cannot gain all these indulgences, unless 
the Holy See expressly permits them to be gained collectively. The 
Sacred Congregation was requested to decide whether the apos- 
tolic indulgences granted by Pope Pius XI, Feb. 17, 1922, can be 
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gained together with other indulgences which have been granted 
for the same prayer or good work by the Supreme Pontiffs under 
other titles. The Sacred Penitentiary answers, after consultation 
with the Holy Father, that collective gaining of the indulgences is 
granted in the case of the apostolic indulgences. (S. Penitentiary, 
Feb. 17, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedts, vol. XIV, p. 394.) 


DECLARATION ON ELECTION AND POSTULATION 


The Committee for Authentic Interpretation of the Code inter- 
prets Canon 180, 1, as follows: 

When in an election the voters desire to cast their votes for a 
person who is disqualified by law, but whose disability is of such a 
nature that a dispensation is possible and is usually granted, they 
may vote for such a person, using the term “postulo,” instead of 
“eligo.” If it happens that part of the voters vote for another per- 
son who is qualified to be elected, the one who was postulated needs 
two-thirds of the votes. If, in the third balloting (which is final), 
the one postulated does not have the required two-thirds, the other 
is elected on a relative majority of votes; he does not need an abso- 
lute majority. 

If votes are cast for one who is postulated, and also for two or 
more who can be elected; then, in the third balloting, if the one 
postulated does not have two-thirds of the votes, one of those who 
could be elected and who has a relative majority of votes, exclud- 
ing the one who was postulated, is to be considered elected. (Com- 
mittee for Auth. Interpretation of the Code, July 1, 1922; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 406.) 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


New ForMULA OF FACULTIES FOR THE BISHOPS OF AMERICA AND 
OTHER CountTriEs Not IN EuROPE 


Question, It has been rumored that a new formula of faculties has been 
given to the bishops. Owing to the fact that a pastor has frequently to ask 
the bishop for various faculties, dispensations, etc., I am anxious to have full 
particulars about these faculties. Please give me this information in the pages 
of THE Homitetic AND PAastorat Review. SACERDOS. 

Answer. Yes, a new formula of faculties was published by the 
S. Consistorial Congregation, March 17, 1922. It has not appeared 
in the pages of the official magazine, the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
wherefore we have not mentioned it in our “Roman Documents for 
the Month.” 

The new formula is to serve for the bishops of America and other 
countries not in Europe. The faculties are not given, unless ap- 
plied for by individual bishops. The document says that the bishop 
can obtain the faculties following from the various Congregations. 
They are to be requested at the time the bishop makes his quinquen- 
nial report to the Holy See on the state of the diocese, and the fac- 
ulties are to last until the next report is made; 7. e., for five years. 
For the first time they may be requested immediately before the 
time for the report arrives. 

Included in the faculties of the Holy Office are: (1) power to 
grant permission to clerics and laymen ad tempus to read forbid- 
den books; (2) dispensations from mixed marriages and disparity 
of cult. 

Included in the faculties of the S. Congregation of Sacraments 
are: (1) Dispensation from minor impediments of marriage enu- 
merated in Canon 1042, and from simple vow of virginity and 
chastity, mentioned in Canon 1058; (2) in urgent cases which allow 
no delay and appeal to the Holy See, dispensation from consanguin- 
ity in the second or third degree, mixed with the first, and in the 
second collateral; affinity in the first degree of the collateral line, 
equal to or mixed with the second; public decency in the first de- 
gree, provided it is certain that a party is not the child of the other 
party to a marriage; (3) at the time of episcopal visitation, or at the 
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time of missions only, power to dispense those living in concubinage; 
from all the above-named impediments to marriage; (4) sanatio in 
radice of marriages for reason of impediments of minor degree. 

Among the faculties granted by the S. Congregation of the 
Council are: (1) power to reduce the perpetual foundation of 
Masses when the income has decreased; (3) transfer of foundation 
Masses to other churches, and also outside the diocese; (3) private 
anticipation of Matins and Lauds after 1 P. M.; (4) alienation of 
ecclesiastical goods to the amount of $10,000. 

Among the faculties granted by the S. Congregation of Religious 
are: (1) power to dispense candidates intending to enter religion 
from illegitimacy, if the constitutions demand dispensation (the 
dispensation does not extend to election to the office of major 
superior) ; (2) to allow religious not included in Canon 821, 3, to 
have three Masses in their churches at midnight on Christmas day; 
(3) to dispense candidates of religious communities who are beyond 
the age limit of the constitutions, at the request of the general or 
provincial superior and the respective councils, provided candidates 
are not over forty years of age; (4) to dispense with the age for 
ordination to priesthood, also exempt religious (the number of 
months is left blank in the formula); (5) to dispense nuns and 
Sisters from the dowry, in whole or in part; (6) to appoint con- 
fessors for religious women for a fourth or fifth term at the request 
of a majority of the community; (7) to allow Holy Mass on Holy 
Thursday; (8) to allow nuns with solemn vows to enter that part 
of their church which is outside the enclosure for the purpose of 
cleaning or decorating the church (all lay people must be outside 
the church and the doors locked) ; (9) to allow nuns in papal enclo- 
sure to leave the enclosure for an urgent operation. 

Included in the faculties of the S. Congregation of Rites are: (1) 
to delegate priests to consecrate fixed and portable altars according 
to the rite of the Pontificale (they should be priests in ecclesiastical 
dignity, if possible, for portable altars the formula of the Roman 
Ritual may be used); (2) to delegate priests to reconsecrate exe- 
crated fixed altars and also portable altars (the short form may be 
used in the cases mentioned in Canon 1200, 2); (3) to delegate 
priests to consecrate chalices and patens (they should be priests in 
ecclesiastical dignity, if possible) ; (4) to allow priests who have to 
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binate on Palm Sunday to drop the Passion in one Mass; (5) to 
delegate priests to bless marriages outside of Mass with prayers 
from the Nuptial Mass; (6) to delegate priests to bless and impose 
the five scapulars under one form; (7) to delegate priests, in case 
of a large number of people, to enroll in the five scapulars without 
the duty of entering the names of those enrolled; (8) to bless the 
holy oils with fewer assistants than the Pontificale prescribes; (9) 
to allow the use of incense at High Mass without sacred ministers; 
(10) to allow the use of the Memoriale Rituum of Pope Benedict 
XIII for Holy Week and for blessing ashes, candles and palms in 
churches, public and semi-public oratories; (11) to bless, at the time 
of episcopal visitation, various articles requiring various forms 
with : “Benedicat haec omnia Deus Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanc- 
tus. Amen”; (12) to permit a bishop to say a Low Mass of 
Requiem in his private oratory once a week. 


Under the faculties from the S. Penitentiary are: (1) to absolve 
from heresy; (2) to absolve from the censure of reading forbidden 
books; (3) to absolve those who interfered with the exercise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and had recourse to the lay power; (4) 
to absolve those who fought a duel; (5) to absolve Freemasons; (6) 


to absolve those who violated the enclosure of nuns, except when 
done for a criminal purpose; (7) to dispense post matrimonium 
those who lost the right to ask the debitum by a private vow of chas- 
tity; (8) to dispense, after marriage has been attempted, from the 
impediment of a crime sine machinatione (renewal of consent is 
necessary, but may be secret when marriage is considered valid in 
public) ; also to dispense before marriage if the crime is occult and 
sine machinatione. 


QUARANTINED PATIENT—CONCUBINAGE 


Question. A pastor is called by a Catholic woman to visit her “husband,” 
who is in danger of death, but is not a Catholic. The woman tells the pastor 
that she is the second “wife” of this man, and that his first wife is living. 
Upon questioning the sick man, he tells the priest that he was baptized in the 
Presbyterian Church, but could not give any proof of this. The priest asks 
him: “Are you satisfied with your religion?” and he answers: “There is only 
one Church, the Roman Catholic Church.” This is said in a moment of semi- 
consciousness, or perhaps momentary full consciousness. The priest, in order 
to have time to consider the case, tells the man that he will come a little later 
and see him again. In the meantime he is informed by three doctors that they 
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have quarantined the place, because the man was found to have typhus fever, 
and that nobody will be allowed to come near the patient. 

Can the priest do anything for this man, a Protestant, living with another 
woman, while his first wife is still living? What is the priest to do when he 
finds the doctors refuse him admission on account of contagious disease? 


Parocuus. 


Answer. The quarantine rules of each city or town are formu- 
lated or fixed by the local board of health, wherefore it is impos- 
sible always to know just what is required. Nevertheless, it should 
be possible for the priest to obtain permission to visit the quaran- 
tined person, provided he complies with the safeguards of the board 
of health against the spreading of the disease. Doctors go in and 
out, and mingle with the people, and it would, therefore, be strange 
if the priest could not obtain admission, when he is willing to use 
the same precautions as the doctor. If the board of health is too 
bigoted to consider the priest’s request, it must be fought with all 
the legal means available. 


The spiritual condition of the sick man presents a far more 
serious problem. First, as to his belief in the Catholic Church, 
it is necessary to be certain that such belief was expressed in full 


consciousness, and that he desires to be received into the Church. 
The instruction may be very brief, when there is danger of death, 
embracing only the essentials of faith and belief in the teaching 
authority of the Church. A very brief formula of abjuration or 
profession of faith is provided in the Baltimore Ritual. Conditional 
Baptism and sacramental confession, as far as possible, and absolu- 
tion, need take but a few minutes. A difficulty, however, presents 
itself—whether the man in question can be received into the Church 
and receive the sacraments. On the one hand, there is the unlaw- 
ful living with the woman and consequent occasion of sin; on the 
other hand there may be scandal if it is known in the neighbor- 
hood that the parties are not married. If the man can be moved to 
a hospital without great danger and difficulty, the man’s sincerity 
can be tested by willingness to be removed from the house. If it 
is not possible, and it does not seem so in this case, the man has to 
be considered as living in necessary and unavoidable occasion of sin, 
but he could be received into the Church if both he and the woman 
are sincere, and want to separate, if the man should get well. In 
case of death, it would not be possible to grant the man ecclesiastical 
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burial when it was known that they lived in an unlawful union, for 
it is practically impossible, in such a case, to avoid scandal. 


Last SACRAMENTS BEFORE AN OPERATION 


Question, Can a priest give Viaticum and Extreme Unction to a person who 
is to undergo a rather serious operation before he is put under ether? The 
person is otherwise in no danger of death. PaROCcHUS. 


Answer. No, such a person is not a proper subject for the last 
sacraments. In order to administer the last sacraments it is neces- 
sary that the patient be actually in danger of death from some 
wound, disease or other malady. The danger need not be imme- 
diate; reasonably remote danger is sufficient. If the trouble which 
necessitates the operation is of such a nature that a person cannot 
live long, and the operation is resorted to to save his life, it would 
seem that the sacraments could be administered before the opera- 
tion. Just how close at hand the danger of death from the malady 
must be is not easy to determine. It is generally considered suffi- 
cient that the malady be probably fatal, though danger of death 
is still remote. 1 2S, 
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EXTREME UNCTION WHEN THE Bopy 1s MUTILATED 


Question. If a priest is called to a dying man whose leg has been amputated 
at the knee, or whose hand is crushed, or who is mutilated in any other way, 
so that the anointing of the five senses is not possible, what is to be done? 

PaROcHUS. 


Answer. The anointing of the feet may, according to Canon 
947, 3, be omitted for any reasonable cause. As to the hands, if one 
hand can be anointed it'suffices. If both are crushed, the applica- 
tion of that part of the formula of Extreme Unction has become 
impossible and as long as one anointing is sufficient for the validity 
of the sacrament, there is no reason to worry. It may happen that 
the entire head is wrapped up in bandages, especially in cases of 
severe burning, so that the head cannot be anointed, in which case 
the anointing should be done on the chest. 


ABSOLUTION OF CATHOLICS WHO JOIN THE KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS 
OR THE Opp FELLows 

Question. Catholics joining the Freemasons are ipso facto excommunicated. 

What about the Knights of Pythias, or the Odd Fellows? Under what penalty 


does the New Canon Law forbid joining these organizations? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
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Answer. The Code has not made any change in this matter, 
The Freemasons’ order was always looked upon as anti-Catholic, 
and the prohibition to Catholics, under pain of excommunication, 
to join that order, existed long before the Code was published. As 
to the other societies, joining them has been explicitly forbidden 
Catholics, without any canonical penalty, but a Catholic commits a 
grave sin in joining those societies. He cannot be absolved and ad- 
mitted to the sacraments unless he gives up membership in them. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





fiomiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of November 
SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


I. The Commandments mean: The Charity of God and the, Charity 
of our Neighbor. 
Il. They are God’s Summary of Holy Scripture. 
III. The Church is the Home in which we Learn. 
IV. God has even Given us @ Summary of the Commandments. 
V. True Service of God. 


I THe COMMANDMENTS MEAN: THE CHARITY OF GOD AND 
THE CHARITY OF OuR NEIGHBOR 


“SN 
St. Augustine says, when commenting on the words of Psalm 


xxxii, 2: “Praise the Lord on the harp, sing to Him with ten- 
stringed psaltery”: ‘When you reflect on God’s supreme gifts, on 
the Commandments He has given you, on the heavenly teaching 
He has bestowed upon you, on the precepts outflowing from the 
fount of all Truth, then turn to the above words of this psalm. For 
the Commandments of the Law are ten in number: a perfect thing: 
in three you have love for God, in seven love for your neighbor. 
And you well know—for the Lord has said it—that : ‘On these two 
Commandments dependeth the whole Law and the Prophets.’ 
Again, the Lord has said, ‘The Lord thy God is One God’—there 
you have one string of psaltery. Also, ‘Thou shalt not take the 
Name of the Lord thy God in vain’—there you have the second 
string. ‘Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day’; understand it not 
in a carnal fashion, not—as the Jews did—in pleasure-seeking. 
For they abused their leisure and used it wickedly; they would 
have done better to dig all day than dance all day as they did! But 
do you reflect on ‘rest in the Lord,’ and do all for the sake of that 
rest; that is, abstain from servile work, for ‘everyone that com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin’ (John viii. 34); would that he 
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were the slave of a man rather than of sin! These three Com- 
mandments pertain to love of God; of His Oneness, Truth and Good 
Pleasure you must think. For there is a certain good pleasure in 
God in whom is the true Sabbath; that is, the true rest. Whence 
it is said: ‘Delight in the Lord and He will grant you your heart’s 
petitions’ (Ps. xxxvi. 4). Who can so ‘delight’ save He who does 
all things that ‘delight’? In these three Commandments, then, is 
the Charity of God; in the remaining seven the Charity of our 
neighbor which means not to do to another what you yourself 
would not like to suffer. Thus: ‘Honor thy father and mother’—if 
you would be honored by your own children. ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery—because you do not want your wife to do so 
behind your back. ‘Thou shalt not kill—for you do not want to be 
killed. ‘Thou shalt not steal’—for you do not want to be robbed. 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness—for you hate false witness 
against yourself. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife’—for 
you do not want anybody to covet yours. ‘Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s goods’—for you would be angry if anybody coveted 
yours. Turn, then, the speech upon thyself when a man angers thee 
by harming thee. All these are God’s Commandments given by 
His Wisdom, they come down echoing to us from above.”* 


II. THe CoMMANDMENTS ARE A SUMMARY OF HOLy SCRIPTURE 


“Surely every believer is well aware what virtues he ought to 
cultivate and what vices he ought to fight against! Are people so 
biased or so unskilled in judging their own conscience as not to 
know what they must get rid of or what they must cultivate? 
Surely there is no one so unreasonable as not to understand the kind 
of life he is leading or the secrets of his own heart! Conse- 
quently no one lives simply to please himself, nor decides according 
to the dictates of the flesh; but a man weighs all things in the 
scales of the divine Commandments where he finds some things 
forbidden him and other things bidden him. This enables him to 
test himself according to a correct standard; he is able to weigh his 
mode of life according to this twofold scale. For the framer is 
God’s mercy ; since in His Commandments He has set up a wondrous 


1St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. xxxii. 2 (6), P. L. xxxvi. 281. 
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mirror in which a man can see his own countenance. He can dis- 
cover therein how like or unlike he is to the image of God; he can 
learn in detail how by gradually putting aside all preoccupation with 
the cares and anxieties of the flesh, he may—at least in these days 
of our Redemption and restoration—pass from things of earth to 
things of heaven.””? 


ll. Tue Cuurcu Is tHE Home In WuHicH WE LEARN 


“The Church of Christ is the home of learning. What, then, is 
learned here, and why? Who learn and whoteach? Weare taught 
to live well, and we want to live well so that we may live forever. 
It is Christians who learn, it is Christ who teaches. 

“The first question, then, is: What is meant by living well? 
Secondly: What is the reward for living well? Thirdly: Who 
are truly Christians? Fourthly: Who is the true teacher? 

“Now we all are in this home of learning, but many have no wish 
for instruction; what is worse, even in this home of learning some 
men do not really want it. Yet assuredly we ought to receive in- 
struction in this home of learning so as to practise it in our own 
homes. But men such as those mentioned not only shirk a dis- 
ciplined life in their homes, they actually want to bring the same 
lack of discipline into the home of instruction!’”* 


IV. Gop’s SUMMARY OF THE COMMANDMENTS 


“What precisely, then, do we mean by that ‘good life’ which we 
are to learn here? In God’s Law there are given many precepts 
setting forth that ‘good life,’ they bid us and they teach us. These 
precepts are countless; we can hardly number the pages on which 
they are written, still less the precepts themselves. Hence God, 
for the sake of people who frame excuses, for example, that they 
have no time to read, or that they cannot read, or that they are slow 
of comprehension—has deigned to sum up in briefest fashion here 
on earth His own words so that no one can have any excuse in the 
Day of Judgment. Yet God does not mean this brief and summary 
formula to be obscure. He makes it brief, lest I should have no 


2St. Leo the Great, Sermon xi. On Lent. 
3St. Augustine, De Disciplina Christiana, i, P. L. xl. 669. 
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leisure to read it; He makes it clear lest I should say that I cannot 
grasp it. 

“The divine Scriptures are indeed a mighty treasure and they con- 
tain many marvellous precepts, gems and precious jewels, great 
vessels of solid metal. Yet who can search into that treasure house? 
Who can so use it as to learn all it contains? . . . What, then, 
is God’s brief and summary formula? “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart and thy whole soul and thy whole 
mind; and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
Commandments depend the whole Law and the Prophets.’ ”* 


V. True SERVICE oF Gop 


“How often I have told you that in this short life we have to 
prepare for eternal life, and yet I regret that you seem to object to 
doing so. For when we tell you to fast only a few do so. When 
we urge you to give alms a more grasping avarice seems to get 
hold of you! As for prayer and thanksgiving to God, I fancy that 
many of you do not know what it means. For though you get up 
early in the morning it is only to think of your breakfast; and when 
you have had your meal you go back to bed again! You never 
think of thanking God who gave you your meals and refreshing 
sleep for your repose. Yet surely you as a Christian ought to 
remember whose bread it is you eat and you ought to thank Him 
for it! . . . If we receive God’s gifts and yet remain silent 
and forgetful we shall be deprived of their use for being ungrateful 
and undeserving. This perhaps will make us—through the troubles 
that crowd upon us—seek God whom we have not known in the 
blessings He heaped upon us. We may be compelled by adversity 
to beg, since in prosperity we did not thank Him for what we 
enjoyed. It is only what is happening around us now: in peace- 
time we were too lazy to thank Him, in the present afflictions we 
tremblingly bewail our dangers!’””* 


4St. Augustine, De Disciplina Christiana, ii, P. L. x1. 670. 
5 St. Maximus, Hom. I de Sanctis. 
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PENTECOST 


Christ Rebukes Hypocrites 


By C. C. Mittner, C.S.C. 


“Why do you tempt me, ye hypocrites?” (Matt. xxi. 18). 


SYNOPSIS. 1. Christ always condemns the Pharisees. 
. Their motives are insincere. 
. The proper motive in life is God’s glory. 
. They had a false notion of independence. 
. Phariseeism of our day and our duty. 


The Gospel for to-day sets before us a class of men whom Christ 
plainly and severely condemns. There is something about them 
that always seemed to displease Him, to arouse His just anger, and 
to draw from Him sharp words of rebuke. This was not the first 
time that He had met them. The Evangelist mentions several other 
meetings, and invariably our Lord denounced them sternly. This 
time it is: “Why do you tempt me, ye hypocrites?” At other 
times: “Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” or: 
“Generation of vipers, who hath showed you to flee from the wrath 
to come?” These expressions on the lips of the gentle Christ, the 
Christ who had only a compassionate look or word of reproach for 
the disloyal Peter or the sin-sodden Magdalene, surely point to 
something particularly hateful and reprehensible in those to whom 
He applied them, something that we ought rightly to fear and to 
understand, in order to avoid. 

Who were these men? They were the men of whom Christ 
said: “All their works they do for to be seen by men.” They did 
works that in themselves were good, for they were the priests and 
doctors of the Old Law, but these works were spoiled by the selfish 
motive of vanity from which they sprung. They did them “for 
to be seen by men.” It is not wrong, certainly, to let others see 
our good works. “You are the light of the world,” says our Lord 
to His followers. “So let your light shine before men that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” Good men in public life are the torch-bearers of Christian 
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truth. Good example is a kind of preaching that all can under- 
stand. Its appeal is universal. It reaches eye and ear and heart. 
Saint Bernard tells us that “He who does no good works except in 
secret is like a coal smouldering in the ashes, but he that lets his 
good works shine before others is like a flaming torch that not only 
burns but at the same time illumines the darkness round about.” 
It is not good works done in public that Christ condemns, but good 
works done with an evil intention. It was of such that He said: 
“Amen, I say to you, they have received their reward.” 

It is the intention that gives color to our acts. It is that which 
makes them pleasing or displeasing to God. Works done in order 
to gratify self-love can never win divine love. “The intention is 
to the act what the root is to the tree; if the root is sound, the tree 
and its fruit will be sound; but if the root be affected, the trunk and 
the fruit will also be defective.’ We demand of our friends that 
they be sincere in their dealings with us. The moment we discover 
that their friendship is maintained for the sake of the advantage 
they find in it for themselves, we drop them at once. Because then 
we are sure that they do not love us, but only themselves. Now 
what we demand of one another, God also demands of us. He 
demands that our intention be pure, that, as Saint Paul has expressed 
it: ‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all 
for the glory of God.” 

God’s glory is what we must seek in our good works. The 
glory; that is, the honor and the praise and esteem that our good 
works elicit, belong not to us but to God whose grace makes it 
possible for us to perform them. ‘Without me,” says Christ, “you 
can do nothing.” The little child just learning to walk depends 
on the hand of its mother to keep from falling. It cannot take one 
step without her assistance. Yet our dependence upon God, not 
only in childhood, but all through life, not only in walking, but in 
all of our acts,.is greater still. For, as He has told us: ‘Without 
me you can do nothing.” That is why God is displeased with us 
when we deliberately leave Him out of our actions, when we seek 
our own glory. For then we are robbing Him. We are, as it were, 
collecting the interest on an investment over which He has given 
us charge, and appropriating it to ourselves, instead of handing it 
over to Him, the rightful owner. 
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That is why Christ condemned the scribes and the Pharisees. 
They were actuated by a spirit which is common to-day, the false 
spirit of independence and self-sufficiency. There is, of course, a 
sense in which we may rightly strive to become independent. We 
ought doubtless to strive for self-mastery, to gain control over our 
passions, to become independent of their unreasonable demands, 
to act habitually according to right principles. In other words, we 
ought to and we can acquire that independence and freedom of 
spirit which marks the man of character. 

We can too, in a measure at least, become self-sufficient; that is, 
more and more able to provide for ourselves. Our very physical 
development, our education, our experience, and our increasing 
command over the means of subsistence all make for that. 

But in another sense, we are neither independent nor self- 
sufficient, and can never be. And why? Because we are essentially 
creatures of God. We are dependent upon Him not only for birth, 
but for growth and action as well. To speak of independence in 
this sense is equivalent to making gods of ourselves. God alone 
can be self-sufficient. He alone is independent. For a man to 
reject the Deity is to make one of himself. And so he at once 
begins to worship himself, to minister to his own glory. He begins 
to do all of his works merely “for to be seen by men.” He becomes 
a scribe and a Pharisee, an enemy of God. Considering himself 
independent, he naturally does what he pleases. His only care is to 
keep up a good appearance, to appear good in the eyes of men. And 
that is hypocrisy, the vice that the Son of God so severely and so 
invariably condemned. A hypocrite’s life is sham and pretense 
from beginning to end. It is a continuous deception, a prolonged 
lie of action, an unceasing scandal to men and insult to God. 

It would be gratifying if we could think of such people as being 
merely historical personages, as men that lived in a bygone bar- 
barous age. But unfortunately that is not the case. The Pharisee 
still thrives. For there are men to-day, and perhaps more now 
than ever, who lead this double life, whose only motives for doing 
good is that they may be seen by men, whose only check upon their 
evil desires is the fear of exposure. The daily press furnishes proof 
in abundance. There is not much thought of God in their minds. 
Like the Pharisees of old, they put on the mask of respectability in 
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public, but in private lead lives that are full of rottenness and 
corruption. Like the Pharisees of old, they have “consulted among 
themselves how to insnare Christ in his speech,” how they might 
make His doctrines and His Church appear ridiculous, and hence 
unworthy of respect, or, worse still, how they might prove that it 
is not possible to serve God and Caesar, to be a good Catholic and 
at the same time a good citizen. The time is past when we need 
to refute that old calumny, but the calumny still exists. And the 
Pharisees who propound it still exist. They exist, and they are so 
perfectly satisfied with themselves that they arrogantly set aside the 
morality of Jesus Christ and substitute one of their own making. 

In the name of morality, and under the guise of zeal for the right 
and of pretense for patriotism, they organize themselves and adver- 
tise themselves as the great uplifting forces of society, the saviours 
of mankind. Ignoring the natural, God-given rights of the indi- 
vidual and the family, they plot and scheme for legislation which, 
if adopted, will leave us and our children but wards of an irre- 
sponsible, because godless, State. For the false independence of 
individuals can lead to nothing but a falsely independent State. 
Ignoring the legally constituted courts of justice, they sally forth, 
like the mob in the Garden of Olives, with swords and with clubs 
to execute in the name of justice crimes that cry to heaven for 
vengeance; ignoring the moderation of reason, they declare criminal 
acts and usages which the common judgment of mankind in all ages 
has, when governed by the virtue of temperance, approved and 
vindicated—acts which many at least of these self-styled reformers 
themselves do not in private avoid. 

This is the hypocrisy, the phariseeism of the day, and it bears 
all the ear-marks of the kind that Christ condemns in the Gospel 
just read. Its forces are still aligned against Him and His Church. © 
And therefore we who ought to be of one mind with Him, lest we 
become hypocrites ourselves, must fearlessly and openly condemn 
and combat them as He did. Like Him too, while ever prepared 
to give to Caesar, to the civil authorities under which we live, all 
that is rightfully its due, we cannot forget, I will not say the equal, 
but the infinitely superior rights of God for the promotion of whose 
honor and whose glory we have been created. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Suffering 
By D. J. Macponatp, Ph.D. 


SYNOPSIS. 1. Difficulty of reconciling suffering with the existence of God. 
2. Solution of the difficulty. 
3. Advantages of suffering. 
4. Suffering the price of success, both temporal and spiritual. 

In the Gospel of to-day we have examples of the two kinds of 
suffering that fall to our lot: mental anguish and physical pain. 
The suffering in both cases must have been extreme. In the first 
case, a ruler had an only daughter about twelve years old who was 
dying. He was suffering all the mental torture that comes from 
the loss of a lovable and only child. In the second case, a woman 
had suffered for a period of twelve years from a disease so dreadful 
that amongst the Jews it entailed legal uncleanness. She was suffer- 
ing not only from a terrible disease but also from poverty; for, the 
Gospel tells us, she had spent all her substance in trying to recover 
her health. 

The existence of suffering in this world has been an insoluble 
problem and a source of scandal to many. They cannot reconcile the 
existence of an all-good and all-powerful God with the existence of 
suffering. If God were infinitely good and infinitely powerful, they 
say, He would not have created a world such as this, with its suf- 
fering and its misery. If He were all-powerful He could have 
created a world without suffering, and if He were all-good as well as 
all-powerful, He would have created such a world, and not the mis- 
erable one that we live in. God, then, they say, does not exist, or, 
if He does, He is not the all-good and all-powerful God that Catho- 
lics say He is. 

In dealing with difficulties of this kind the first point that we must 
keep in mind is that we should not expect to see clearly through 
these mysteries. We see now, St. Paul says, “as through a glass, 
darkly.” We cannot see clearly because of the weakness of our in- 
tellect. To see perfectly the reason for the existence of suffering 
we should have the mind of the Creator of the world, we should 
have the intelligence of God Himself. An illustration may serve to 
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make this clear. An African savage would deny the possibility of 
talking to one of his tribe at a distance of one hundred miles. He 
will admit the possibility of such a feat only after he has learned 
the secrets of electricity and the telephone. What seemed to him 
impossible becomes possible after his mind has been changed, 
and becomes like the mind of the maker of the telephone. In the 
same way the difficulty of reconciling the existence of evil with 
the existence of an all-good and all-powerful God would disappear, 
were our minds a little less dark than they are. We know evil 
exists; we know God is all-good and all-powerful. How to recon- 
cile these two facts may be difficult to us, but we should not on that 
account deny them. To do so would be to act with less wisdom than 
the African savage. “Ten thousand difficulties,’ Newman said, 
“do not make a doubt.” 

Still, feeble as we are intellectually, we know in a manner why 
suffering exists. It exists because of sin. Suffering is the punish- 
ment that is meted out to us because we have committed evil, be- 
cause we have offended God. <A glance at some fundamental truths 
will help us to understand this. 

God made us superior to brutes and a little less than the angels. 
He has given us intelligence and free will. He made us after such 
a pattern that we are free to obey God or to disobey Him. The 
creation, then, of free-will creatures, such as we are, must make 
provision for the contingency of disobedience and the punishment 
thereof. God Himself could not create human beings such as we 
are and at the same time create the world without the possibility of 
suffering. To do so would be to make us free and not free at the 
same time, which would be a contradiction. Suffering, then, exists 
because of the creation of creatures with intelligence and free will. 
Bad as suffering is, is it not better to have been created with these 
gifts, and with the opportunity of enjoying infinite happiness than 
not to have been created at all? 

We should not wonder, then, at the existence of suffering in this 
world. We should wonder rather at the great goodness of God 
in turning suffering to our advantage and letting us use it as a 
means of storing up for ourselves riches that rust cannot tarnish 
nor moth consume. 

Suffering is not the great evil that the world thinks it is. Some 
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look upon it as the only evil in this world, but they are not the 
wisest nor the best. The more worldly one is the more one shows 
it; the more Christian one is, the more one embraces it with pleas- 
ure. St. Theresa said: “Give me suffering or give me death.” Suf- 
fering, according to far-seeing people, those whose vision is not 
bounded by the limits of this world, has many advantages. 

And what are these advantages? To-day’s Gospel gives us some 
instruction on this point. The mental anguish of the ruler, and the 
physical suffering of the woman sick for twelve years brought them 
to God. Surely to them suffering was a great blessing. Suffering 
often leads people to God. The poet Herbert has beautifully ex- 
pressed this truth in his poem: “The Gifts of God.” He imagines 
God with a glass of gifts pouring out blessings on man. God gave 
him the world’s riches, beauty, pleasure. 


When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all His treasure 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


For if I should (said He) 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature 

He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So bath should losers be. 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with refining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 


Suffering helps us to exercise our faith; for it turns our thoughts 
to Him who has told us to come to Him when we are laden and 
heavily burdened. It makes us humble, by making us realize our 
frailty. 

The more we love one, the more we are willing to suffer for 
such a one. Suffering gives us an opportunity to show our love 
for God. Sometimes God visits His favored friends with extraor- 
dinary suffering to increase their love and merit, as in the case of 
Job. Mary, the Mother of God, is Queen of Martyrs and also 
Queen of Heaven. 

Suffering brings out our good qualities, just as the storm brings 
out the good qualities of a ship’s captain. Moreover, did we not 
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experience suffering in our own lives, we should not be so tender 
towards the suffering of others. 

It is our duty to lessen suffering, and it is our duty to bear it, 
We must comfort the afflicted; and reason says that we should do 
our work with as little suffering as possible; in other words, reason 
says that we should try to be efficient in our work. At the same 
time we must remember that suffering will always be our badge in 
this world. “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread.” 
Modern science and invention may take away some of the old-time 
drudgery and labor, but that it will ever do away with all the suf- 
fering that goes with doing our duty in this world is impossible. 
Modern science merely enables us to do more in our lifetime. It 
has not lessened the sum-total of suffering for each one of us to 
any appreciable extent. It has increased the amount of goods for 
consumption, but so also has it increased the number of our wants, 


Suffering will always be the price of success, in both the temporal 
and spiritual orders. Success in the business world can be achieved 
only at the cost of the suffering that comes from saving and hard 
work. If we wish to accumulate capital, we must save, and saving 


is denying ourselves the satisfaction that comes from the consump- 
tion of wealth. If we wish to succeed in the intellectual world we 
must undergo the suffering that comes from burning the “midnight 
oil.” Genius, someone has said, is two-thirds perspiration and one- 
third inspiration. Suffering, then, is the price we must pay for 
worldly success. 

It is also the price we must pay for spiritual success. Suffering 
was the badge of all the saints, those of the Old Testament as well 
as those of the New. All the followers of Christ must carry the 
cross behind him. ‘Unless a man take up his cross daily he can- 
not be my disciple.” 

We need a right mental attitude towards suffering. It is looked 
upon now by the world as something to be gotten rid of at any cost, 
even at the cost of the sacrifice of right principles. Profiteering, 
strikes and birth control are due largely to the fear of suffering. 
Did the world but realize that suffering, if borne patiently, will 
bring us greater advantages than profiteering and birth control 
can bring, then there would not be so much disorder. Profiteering 
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and other evils will bring us temporary happiness, but suffering will 
bring us eternal happiness. 

In all our sufferings, mental and physical, let us turn to God, and 
keep in mind always that the crown follows the cross. 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


Purgatory 
By M. CoLUMBKILLE CLASBY 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Commemoration of the faithful departed is the 
logical outcome of the doctrine of the com- 
munion of saints. 


I. The meaning of purgatory. 
A. Its nature—fre. 
B. Its location—anywhere. 
C. Its term—temporary. 


2. The doctrine of purgatory. 
A. Its author—God. 
B. Its object—purification. 
C. Its patrons—blemished souls. 


3. The faithful departed are aided. 
A. By prayer. 
B. By sacrifice. 


Conclusion. Help the departed souls at this time by prayer and 
sacrifice. 


The Church, our infallible guide, the spiritual director of our 
salvation, by the authority of God Himself, calls on us, and its chil- 
dren throughout the world, to come together on the first day of 
November every year, and by our prayers and sacrifice to celebrate 
the glory and the triumph of the saints, to ask them to pray for, us 
(we may have a mother or a brother amongst them) and to thank 
God for the Church Triumphant. 

And who are we? We are the living members of the mystical 
spouse of Christ, the Church Militant, the Church fighting, hoping, 
praying. 

The Church Triumphant! The Church Militant! There is some- 
thing missing; there is a vacant chair. It is the story of the envel- 
opes that you find in the pews this morning. It is the yearly re- 
minder of our obligation to the “faithful departed.” It is the yearly 
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reminder of the duty of the Church Militant to the Church Suffer. 
ing, and of the sacred bonds of justice and charity that unite them, 

Hence, while on the first day of November each year we are asked 
and obliged to honor and praise those who have fought and won; 
yet, on the following day, we are no less earnestly urged in our char- 
ity to pray for those who suffer and wait. And we call this the com- 
memoration of the faithful departed; and we call their abode 
purgatory. 

Now, what is purgatory? The name itself comes from a Latin 
word meaning “to cleanse.” To cleanse from what? Not from 
physical impurity; for the body of the flesh ends with death; not 
from the cancer of mortal sin; for that, if carried to the next life, 
brings eternal death. It remains that purgatory is a place or state 
of cleansing and purging from lesser spiritual blemishes and impuri- 
ties, which the soul contracted in life, and carried through death. 
These blemishes we call venial or pardonable faults. And so the 
catechism says that purgatory is a place or state of punishment, 
where some souls suffer for a time, before they go to heaven. 

What does this purging and punishment consist in? Most prob- 
ably, fire. How do we know? Because Scripture says so. In the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (iii. 15, 13) St. Paul says: “If any 
man’s work burn”; that is, if his works are faulty or imperfect, “he 
shall suffer loss; yet he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” 
Now, by the unanimous opinion of the Fathers and doctors from 
the beginning, the fire spoken of here is the fire of purgatory. 

Fire? What kind of fire is it? All we know is that it is fire 
that burns spiritualized bodies. (If you are further interested in 
its terrible nature, read Dante’s J] Purgatorio.) But, that it burns, 
is enough for me. Will it be burning lava, or burning sand? Will 
it be a huge caldron of fire, or a rushing forest flame, lashing and 
tearing through endless space? I hope it is a kind of fire that will 
slacken and cool, and leave a breathing space between. But, any- 
way, purgatory is a place or state, very probably of fire, where the 
souls of the just are cleansed and purified for heaven. 

Where is purgatory? Anywhere the omnipotent God can reach; 
anywhere a disembodied spirit can be; anywhere the wrath and burn- 
ing hand of God can touch; there is purgatory. Perhaps souls to 
be cleansed—doomed to suffer for a while for unforgiven venial 
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sins—are set aflame by the merciful wrath of God, immediately after 
the Particular Judgment, and twirled into space. Perhaps it is the 
golden glow of purging souls that astronomers see floating in the 
“Milky Way.” But anyway, whether it is within us, or without us, 
in the universe of time or eternity, it is enough for us to know that 
it exists somewhere in the realms of God. 

When does it begin? For mankind it began with sin; for you and 
me, it may begin with death. 

When does it end? For mankind, it ends with sin, and in the 
destruction of this temporal universe; for you and me, if it began, 
it will end when we are punished and cleansed. 

But who invented such a horrible place? Who invented boiling 
water and burning acid for cleansing material impurity? A bene- 
factor. Who invented the reformatory? A benefactor. Who in- 
vented hospitals and sanatoriums? A benefactor. None of these 
are pleasant places for the individual, but they are blessings and 
benefactions for society; so purgatory, though it is a terrible place 
for the condemned individual soul, yet, in the great economy of sal- 
vation, for souls at large, is the kindest prison that the mercy of 
God could design. For there, while the unworthy soul is punished, it 
is at the same time burnished and refined, so that later it may more 
perfectly reflect and do justice to the dazzling beauty of the God- 
head. 

Some people accuse the Catholic Church of inventing purgatory. 
The accusation is false. And the Word of God gives the lie to their 
charge. For before Christianity, when Christ lived only in proph- 
ecy, the chosen people believed in a middle state, or place of pun- 
ishment for minor sins; and in testimony of their belief offered sac- 
rifices and prayers for the relief of those detained there. And so 
we read of Judas Maccabeus sending to Jerusalem twelve thousand 
drachmas of silver for sacrifices to be offered for those slain in bat- 
tle. Therefore the sacred and inspired writer properly concludes 
that “it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead that 
they may be loosed from their sins.” And that belief in purgatory 
and the efficacy of the prayers of the faithful to relieve those de- 
tained there is still part of the Jewish faith. And even in the pagan 
cults we find a crude counterpart of that almost universal belief. 

And then, when Jesus Christ came, and founded the new religion 
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and proclaimed the New Law, though He destroyed many of the 
firmest beliefs of the Jews, He left them their purgatory, endorsed 
their belief in the middle state, and confirmed it by the testimony 
of His own knowledge and word. “Whosoever,” He says, “shall 
speak a word against the son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but 
He that shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him neither in this world or the world to come.” (Matt. xii. 32.) 
Therefore, He says, some sins can and will be forgiven in the next 
life. How? St. Paul tells us; by fire. Not the fire of hell; for out 
of hell there is no redemption. Not by a fire in heaven; for nothing 
defiled can enter heaven. Therefore, those sins are forgiven and 
cleansed by the fire of a middle state or place. We call it purgatory. 
And God, in His mercy, invented it. 

Who go to purgatory? All those who die with the impurities of 
venial sins and temporal guilt on their souls, which might have been 
remitted by the Sacrament of Penance, or by prayers, alms or indul- 
gences. 

Is purgatory pretty well filled? I hope so; for the glory of God. 
And yet, if we are to believe the private revelations of the saints, 
there will be plenty of room, and a place in purgatory for nearly 
every one of us. But, then, a hospital bed is better than a wooden 
box, six by two. 

The very obvious conclusion, then, is that very many of our de- 
parted brethren, to whom we are united by the sacred bonds of faith, 
hope and charity, have been and are in this terrible place of punish- 
ment and purgation. And not merely our departed brethren, but 
perhaps our own very flesh and blood—a father or mother—may 
be suffering there, and waiting for our prayers; others are there, 
perhaps, condemned to suffer because they followed our example; 
and others still whom we knew and loved in life. Those, at least, 
by the laws of justice and charity, we should remember in our pray- 
ers, and hearken to the never-ending cry: “Have pity on me, have 
pity on me, at least you, my friends.” 

But, if our hearts are still hard, heed at least the pleading voice of 
Him, who “loved them to the end.” And for the love of Him, if 
not for the love of them, hasten their souls from their bed of pain 
to the joy of His eternal presence. But, if there is no charity in our 
hearts, let us obey the Church, our guide and teacher, who calls us 
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to pray for the faithful departed, and join our prayers and offerings 
to the great Sacrifice of propitiation which will be offered up by 
every priest in Christendom during the Octave of All Saints. So 
doing, we will carry out the dearest wishes and strictest traditions 
of the Church Militant, and join hands with the Church Trium- 
phant. And our charity will be rewarded by the prayers of gen- 
erations of the faithful yet to come, when, perhaps, we will need 
them; and for our prayers now our term of imprisonment may later 
be shortened or cut off, by the intercession of those souls, whom we 
hastened to Him. 

In the fourth century, Monica said to St. Augustine, her son: 
“Lay this body anywhere, let not the care of it any way disturb 
you. This only I request of you, that you would remember me at 
the altar of the Lord, wherever you are.” ‘We have loved them in 
life,” says St. Ambrose in the fourth century, “let us not forget 
them in death.” But we are not saints. No, but the Sacrifice of the 
lowliest priest in the deepest woods is, by the power and mercy of 
God, as efficacious in relieving the suffering souls, and placating the 
offended majesty of God, as the sacrifice of Ambrose or Augustine. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
What Think You of Christ? 
By R. Cooxson 


SYNOPSIS. 1. The mock trial of Jesus before Caiaphas. 
A. Its unfairness. 
B. The condemnation. 


2. Present-day attitude toward Christ. 
A. That of ordinary men. 
B. That of Protestants. 


3. The Divinity of Christ. 
A, It is proven by history and tradition. 
B. Christ is God, is the firm belief of Catholics. 


Some nineteen hundred years ago, in the presence of a grim 
gathering of white-robed, hostile-looking, priestly parasites, stood 
as a prisoner at the bar, Jesus of Nazareth, face to face with His 
judge, Joseph Caiaphas, the great high-priest. As you may easily 
imagine, a large crowd of sightseers, chiefly the loiterers and riff- 
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raff of the street, had come, as was then wont, to witness the trial, 

From the very outset, it was flagrantly obvious that the bitter 
prejudice and implacable hatred of the judges was arrayed against 
the prisoner; in truth the world has never, in its whole history, 
witnessed such a painful miscarriage of justice. In point of fact, 
there was not the slightest semblance or pretension to justice; for 
the whole case and proceedings were illegal, to wit: the arrest was 
illegal; the producing of bribed, suborned witnesses was illegal: 
holding court “under the cover of the darkness of night” was ille. 
gal; asking incriminating questions was illegal; forsooth it was a 
most unprecedented and unheard-of travesty of justice; it was a 
satanic farce from beginning to end. 

Yet, in spite of all this full array of illegality, in spite of the 
determination and underhand work of the judges, who, cost what 
it may, had decided and resolved to condemn their prisoner to 
death, still they were unable to realize their evil intent. Thus the 
condemnatory fictitious evidence, the supposed unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, the cautious and captious questionings, and the thousand 
and one artifices of the scheming judges, were all brought to naught. 

Throughout this mock trial, Jesus held His peace, and eventually 
this so annoyed, disconcerted and enraged Caiaphas, that in his 
fury and frenzy, he could no longer contain himself; and like a 
maddened beast, he rushed down from his rostrum, advanced into 
the middle of the room, until he came face to face with his prisoner. 
This unheard-of and undignified procedure was the result of his 
determination and resolve to make Jesus speak; for His refusal to 
answer the high-priest was unpardonable, contemptuous, humiliat- 
ing and insufferable. Accordingly, and without further ado, he 
carried out a scheme which no doubt had been suggested by his 
advisers—a scheme which he felt would force an answer from his 
prisoner, a question upon which the “sentence of condemnation or 
acquittal must inevitably turn.” Therefore Caiaphas exclaimed: 
“I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us if thou be Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” With bated breath the assembled court 
awaited the answer. Calmly and deliberately Jesus said: “I am.” 

For a moment a deathlike, overawing silence prevailed in court, 
as if the majestic manifestation of Christ’s Divinity had stupefied 
and stunned not only the judges, but every man present; then, when 
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they had recovered from this blow, there was a tumultuous uproar 
and din, whilst amidst the confusion and excitement could be heard 
the cry: “He is guilty of death.” 

Such was the mock trial before Caiaphas, and even to-day Christ 
is on trial before the world; for His so-called followers are just as 
anxious, ready and determined to reénact the tragedy of nineteen 
hundred years ago. Since the very dawn of Christianity men have 
ever denied and attempted to belittle, misrepresent and undermine 
the Divinity of Christ; but it has been reserved for this particular, 
much vaunted, highly cultured age to blurt forth the world’s greatest 
blasphemies; hence, with -no little concern, with no idle curiosity, 
and no malicious purpose, let us now proceed to consider the 
charges of these, the modern enemies of Christ. 

It is a very sad and debasing fact that a number of those who 
call into question, discredit and repudiate the Divinity of Christ, 
are putting themselves, consciously or unconsciously, on a par with 
the scribes and Pharisees of old, to whom our divine Lord said: 
“What think you of Christ.” 

Perhaps, my dear brethren, it will not be inopportune and 
uncalled for, if I ask: “What think you of Christ.” Thus, I would 
ask: what does the man in the street think of Christ? Unfortu- 
nately, I am only too well aware what some of the modern Anglican 
churchmen think of Christ; and here and now I intend to state, and 
make clear what we Catholics, or Christians properly so-called, 
think of Christ. When the man in the street to-day is asked: 
“What think you of Christ?” he shrugs his shoulders, turns a deaf 
ear to the question, or perhaps answers it in words of blasphemy. 
Accordingly, it is only true to say that in this, the twentieth cen- 
tury, the divine element of Christianity is made to yield to the 
human element of civilization, the will of God is overshadowed and 
overruled by the will of man, the supernatural is supplanted by the 
natural; man hast lost his grip on things spiritual and places his 
faith in modern civilization, not on the principles of Christianity. 

The man in the street will not be led by Christ; he can play the 
game of life without Him. He is more of a sleeping partner than 
a dividend producer. He will do for pious folk, who have nothing 
else to do, but for the busy working man, Christ has no place in the 
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bustle, humdrum and rush of his daily life; it is gold he wants 
not God. 

What I have said of the man in the street regarding his attitude 
towards his God and Maker is not overstated, and is in no way an 
extravagant pen picture. Alas! it is only too true; and to reassure 
you all the more, let me cite one or two examples which will cor- 
roborate all that I have said. 

Not very long ago a number of workingmen stopped before a 
wayside crucifix, and after looking at it in silence for a moment 
or so, one of them ventured to ask: “What is it, Charlie; who's 
that there feller hangin’ there?” 

It had been decided to erect a war memorial in an English town, 
which was to be a crucifix, but there was no small dispute and 
pother as to the site where it should be erected; for it had been 
suggested to erect it in the main street, whereupon a number of 
Protestants objected, on the score that they did not want such a 
thing confronting them in the principal thoroughfare. 

Early in the late European War, a young Anglican chaplain put 
up a crucifix in one of the hospital wards, whereupon he received 
a letter from his officer expressing his admiration and respect for 
his zeal, but remarking that they could not have such “distressing 
objects” in the ward. 

Were public insults such as these to be offered by some disloyal 
miscreant to the portrait or statue of King George V, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the nation would be up in arms, while 
the Government would take immediate steps to punish the offender; 
but when it is a case of the greatest insult to the King of kings, the 
law of the land not only condones, but justifies the insult. Incredi- 
ble though this may appear, deplorable and revolting though it is, 
yet these indignities and abominations dwindle, indeed vanish into 
insignificance and oblivion when compared with the unchristian 
outrages and blasphemous utterances of men who are supposed to be 
accredited ministers of the Word of God. 

I refer to the recent conference at Cambridge, England, where 
some of the modern Anglican churchmen denied and rejected the 
Divinity of Christ, the very bedrock of Christianity. Here I would 
point out that when leaders of Christian thought “slip off the broad 
platform of sound Christianity, they are on an inclined plane,” and 
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their downward trend is as inevitable as it is alarming; for the 
measure of one’s apostasy from God is the measure of one’s down- 


fall and ruin. 
Is it not passing strange that several learned and influential 


dignitaries and other ministers of the Anglican Church, instead of 
opening to us the treasures of their theological knowledge and 
research, as becomes worthy, reputed theologians or divines, should 
reveal to us the summit of their intellectual pride. Lucifer was 
hurled from celestial dizzy heights because of pride. What, then, 
will be the fate of these, his would-be rivais? Will they be hurled 
from the pedestal of their own self-made importance? Such a fate 
does not ill become those who imitate Lucifer and his galaxy of 
wicked satellites ; for is it not a repetition of the attempt to dethrone 
Him who has held sway in the hearts of ‘people for nigh two thou- 
sand years, and who will hold sway until the end of time? 

Whether these modern critics will merit their deserts or not, is 
perhaps of little moment or consequence; for the harm is done, in 
that they have rent the heavens with their hellish hissing and howls, 
the purpose of which was to attack, reject and undermine the bed- 
rock of Christianity. 

In evidence of this unchristian attitude and anti-Christian policy 
which has been adopted by these modern Anglican extremists, I 
need only quote brief extracts from their blasphemous utterances. 
Listen to this: “The old orthodoxy was now in ruins,” so Dr. 
Baker informs us. Continuing, he says: “We must absolutely 
jettison the orthodox doctrine that Jesus personally was not human 
but divine. . . . The personality of Jesus was human. He did 
not think that the assumption in our ecclesiastical interpretation of 
the Gospels, that Christ knew He was God, was either justified by 
the evidence or required by the logic of the doctrine. He did not 
for a moment suppose that He ever thought of Himself as God.” 

I will conclude by citing the remarks of the head master of a 
public school, who declared that “he could not doubt that the Jesus 
of popular belief was a mythological figure.” 

These supposed new-fangled, freakish ideas, we are told, are the 
results of recent predatory inroads into the New Testament; in 
point of fact they are old heresies revived, and to my reckoning 
they are instances of how one can be wise in one’s “own conceits,” 
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and how one can ignore or forget that old revered adage of Pope: 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

Now to insist that “orthodoxy is in ruins,” “to dethrone Christ,” 
to scrap dogma, to strip the Gospels of their truth, “to scorn creeds,” 
yet to profess and “recite creeds which they flout and trample 
underfoot,” to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied, and “‘to stay in places of profit” is an unpardonable contradic. 
tion, and a striking sample of hypocrisy and avarice. Then again, 
why are these modern critics so diabolically hostile to the Divinity 
of Christ? Why do they make Him the target of their abuse and 
criticism? Are they animated by goodly motives? Who told them 
that Christ was not God? Have they any proofs in support of their 
theories? Does the Book of Common Prayer warrant such 
conclusions ? 

Indeed, the Book of Common Prayer to which these Anglican 
ministers presumably pledged themselves at their “ordination,” 
teems with unmistakable, indisputable and emphatic references to 
the Divinity of Christ; and lest anyone should even dare to hint, 
much less suggest, that Christ is not divine, the second of the 
Thirty-nine Articles demands belief that Christ is “the very and 
eternal God and of one substance with the Father.” 

If Christ is not God, then He was an impostor, if Christ is not 
divine, how will you discountenance His claims to Divinity? How 
will you discredit the fact that the Jews accepted Him as God? 
How will you disprove the Messianic prophecies which were ful- 
filled in every detail? How will you disillusion the millions of 
Christians who to-day believe in the Divinity of Christ? With 
regard to the “myth theory,” I would ask, how can we put ona 
par with a phantom a personality who was the “expected of nations” 
for thousands of years? Did the Jews misread, and misinterpret 
Sacred Scripture? Did they misunderstand the prophecies? Was 
the “Son of the carpenter” an optical illusion? Were those who 
witnessed the life, miracles, death and Resurrection the victims of a 
hallucination? Can you ignore history and tradition (sacred and 
profane)? Can you efface and obliterate the name of Him who has 
renewed and revolutionized the face of the earth? Can such a 
personality be a myth? 

Here, then, is the pass to which modern critical incredulity would 
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ad us. If the Divinity of Christ is ill-founded and ill-gotten, it 
follows that Christ is God’s greatest enemy, that He was guilty of 
blasphemy, that He was an impostor who trifled with the fate of 
mankind and ruined the salvation of souls. But such a conclusion 
is unwarranted because it cannot be proved, because it is false; and 
our belief and boast is that Jesus Christ is God “yesterday, and 
to-day and the same for ever.” 

That Jesus Christ is God, is as indisputable in its evidence, as it 
is evident in its indisputableness; for the testimony of His Divinity 
is as abundant as it is convincing, and never has and never will the 
foundation of that truth be shattered. Thus when we are asked: 
“What think you of Christ,” we promptly, boldly and triumphantly 
answer that we believe in “Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God . . . God of God, light of light, true God of true God,” 
or, as the Book of Common Prayer (morning prayer) has it; “we 
believe and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
is God and Man.” ; 

This, our unwavering and unqualified belief, is verified in the 
pages of Sacred Scripture; “it has the authority and sanction of 
Apostolic teaching and tradition, it has the support and confirma- 
tion of the prophetical argument, it has been written in the blood 
of a million martyrs, while finally it has the incontestable evidence 
of Christianity’s propagation and progress.” Yes, “the name of 
Christ is as powerful to-day as it was of old, the personality of 
Christ to this day fills the whole world, to-day Jesus captivates 
countless hearts, and binds them to Himself in unutterable love.” 

Praised, then, be Jesus Christ, praised for evermore, praised be 
Jesus Christ, true God and true Man. Jesus, whose service is our 
joy, whose name is our hope, whose death is our life, whose love 
is our solace and support here on earth, and our eternal glory 
hereafter. 

Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true Man. 





Rerent Publications 


Health and Happiness. By the Rev. Francis J. Dore, S. J, 
Ph.D., M.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) Price: $1.25, 


Hygiene and Physiology are popular and practical studies in the 
school curriculum of the period. “A sound mind in a sound body” 
is a necessary requisite for the ideal student and the future successful 
business or professional man. To preserve health and strength is an 
obligation on every person, and the child must be taught to care for his 
body and to avoid all baneful practices. 

Yet in many institutions the pupil is taught that bodily care is the 
only essential aim of life, and bodily perfection the acme of happiness. 
Forgetful of the revealed truth that man is composed of a body anda 
soul, one mortal and fleeting, the other immortal and eternal, the scholar 
learns only the material side of life and neglects his spiritual inheri- 
tance. Catholic youths are often deceived by these specious principles 
and occasionally lose their faith. 

Father Dore has written an excellent work for Catholic schools. It 
is brief and simple, supplying ample information on Hygiene and Phy- 
siology, yet keeping before the student the one thing needful. It is not 
a catechism, but it impresses on the mind of the child the intimate rela- 
tions between science and religion, and shows that the true scientist 
must be the consistent believer. Every Catholic school should adopt 
this modest text-book, so that its pupils may learn to care for body and 
soul, and to love and serve Him who is the First Cause of all things. 


Manuale Theologiae Moralis secundum principia S. Thomae 
Aquinatis in usum scholarum edidit Dominicus M. Priimmer, 
O. P., Professor in Universitate Friburgi Helvetiorum. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $7.60. 


Vademecum Theologiae Moralis in usum Examinandorum et 
Confessariorum. Auctore Dominico M. Priimmer, O. P., Professor 
in Universitate Friburgi Helvetiorum. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis.) Price: $2.50. 


Dr. Priimmer’s excellent Moral Theology in three volumes was pub- 
lished in 1914, but owing to the war was late in reaching this country. 
There is cause for rejoicing that such an excellent work has at last 
become available for seminarians. 

In the first place it may be asked why we should have another 
Moral Theology. The author gives the answer in his Preface. Modern 
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manuals, emphasizing too much the treatment of sin, have come to 
neglect almost entirely the consideration of the virtues; they have 
been dangerously near to being only lists of sins. The evil of such a 
method is easily seen. The confessor should be schooled not only in 
the knowledge of the diseases of the soul, but also of the remedies ; 
the priest should know how to instruct his people not only on what 
they are to avoid, but also on what they are to practice. 

Another defect of modern manuals is found in the too exclusive use 
of the casuistic method of instruction, which shows itself in the undue 
attention devoted to cases of conscience. Examples are doubtless 
useful in every form of teaching, but when they are made to take the 
place of general principles, the result can be compared to the attempt 
of rearing a house without a foundation. In every science the 
knowledge of basic principles is a prerequisite to fuller study and 
the sure and thorough use of the knowledge acquired. 

Again, to the great detriment of the study of Moral Theology 
modern manuals have seriously neglected St. Thomas and such dis- 
tinguished medieval moralists as Hugh of St. Victor, St. Bonaventure, 
Bl. Albert the Great, St. Raymond, St. Antoninus. 

There is, therefore, great reason for the publication of such a work 
as the present one, in which a skilled theologian and canonist has 
treated the whole body of Moral Theology comprehensively and 
scientifically, as it should be treated. Virtues as well as sins have 
their proper discussion; principles are at all times laid down clearly 
and made to precede conclusions, deductions and illustrations; and 
finally St. Thomas, the prince and model of theologians, is the guide 
throughout, while due consideration is given to all the great moralists 
of ancient and modern times. In short this work really conforms to 
the method, principles and teaching of the Angelic Doctor, as is now 
required by the Code of Canon Law both for theology and philosophy. 


Confessors and students making review or preparing for examin- 
ation will be further pleased with the summary of his larger work 
now prepared by the same distinguished writer. Besides being an 
epitome in one handy volume of the Manwuale, it embodies the legisla- 
tion of the Code and all the recent decisions of the Holy See on 
questions of Moral Theology. 

No seminary or confessor should be without Dr. Priimmer’s clear, 
comprehensive and strictly scientific treatment of Moral Theology. 

J. A. M. 


A General Introduction to the Bible. By the Right Rev. Charles 
P. Grannan, D.D., Ph.D. 4 Volumes. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis) Price: $8.00. 
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It is too bad that this work, which contains so much valuable 
information on the general subject of the Bible, could not have beer 
put into one handy volume about the size of Turner’s “History of 
Philosophy” or Seisenberger’s “Practical Handbook for the Study of 
the Bible.” Had this been done, the work would have been rendered. 
much more useful and would have cost less than it does. 

We draw attention to this matter for the reason that it is very 
inconvenient for professor and students to have a work strung 
through four little volumes which could have been put into one volume 
of convenient size. It often happens, for example, that in discussing 
Biblical Exegesis one needs to refer back to the history of the original 
text or to that of the ancient versions ; or that there is need of turning 
back to the history of the Canon, to the question of inspiration, or to 
the domain and limits of Higher Biblical Criticism. Now to do this in 
the present work, it would be necessary to carry along to the class- 
room these four volumes instead of the one volume in which all should 
be comprised. 

Apart, however, from the four-volume manner in which the work 
has been produced, we are very much pleased that Mgr. Grannan has 
thus made available for student and popular use the fruit of his many 
years of labor at the Catholic University. The work ranges over the 
whole field of General Biblical Introduction and discusses all the 
important questions involved. The author’s Catholicity and love for 
the sacred text are manifest on every page. There is a peculiar attrac- 
tiveness in his method of presentation. His years in the class-room 
taught him a directness and brevity of expression, combined with apt 
illustration, which make this work very readable throughout. None 
of the best authorities, ancient or modern, have been overlooked by 
him ; and while giving to adverse opinions the proper consideration, he 
never feels it necessary to modify or cover over the teaching of 
orthodoxy. 

We..have gone over a considerable portion of the work and have 
found it very useful and exact with one exception, where a passage 
seems to us somewhat misleading. We do not think the Right Rev- 
erend author will object to our calling attention to it. On page 24, of 
Volume II, speaking of the ancient Latin, Syriac and Egyptian ver- 
sions of the Bible, he says: “They were made directly and immedi- 
ately from the originals.” This would seem to say that the makers 
of these different translations had before them the autograph copies of 
the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, etc. Such a supposition would be extra- 
ordinary, indeed, especially if we consider that the various books of 
the New Testament were addressed to such widely separated places 
as Jerusalem, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, etc. Moreover, we do not 
believe any recent critic would claim that the most ancient versions 
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extant were made directly and immediately from the originals. How- 
ever, this passage is probably due only to a little inaccuracy of expres- 
sion. We wish for Mgr. Grannan’s work every success. 


CC. 


American Catholics in the War. By Michael Williams. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


When America entered the World War, Catholics vied with their 
non-Catholic brethren in supporting the program of the President and 
Congress. The valor of the Catholic soldiers and sailors, the gener- 
osity of the Catholic population in contributing to the various “drives” 
for the care of the armies and the sale of Liberty Bonds, and the 
splendid record of the Knights of Columbus at home and abroad, are 
stirring chapters in the history of the great struggle. The work of 
the Catholic War Council under the supervision of the hierarchy was 
the impelling force behind these movements. Chaplains for foreign 
and domestic service were provided, trained men and women were 
sent to France or assigned to home duties and huts, visitors’ houses 
and service clubs were established wherever the soldier or sailor might 
be found. 

The raison d’étre of this volume is to show our fellow citizens 
what Catholics achieved during those days of patient waiting. As 
Cardinal Gibbons says in his preface: “This book in very truth might 
be called ‘the promise fulfilled,—the promise made by the hierarchy 
assembled in Washington, April, 1917.” To prove that Catholic 
patriotism is not of recent growth, the author gives a short history 
of Catholic achievements in the early days of the colonies and during 
the Revolutionary period. Written by a person closely connected 
with the Catholic War Council, the material is entirely correct and 
will furnish valuable data for the historian of the future. In the 
early chapters some oversights occur, notably in the statement that the 
father of Archbishop John Carroll was born in England. John Gil- 
mary Shea (Vol. II, p. 26), gives a different version. These lapses 
are not serious and undoubtedly will be corrected in the next edition. 
The entire work is well written and should be read and consulted by 
every American who wishes to understand clearly the part played by 
Catholics during that titanic struggle. 

Tt. BF. 


The Catholic Citizen. By John A. Lapp, LL. D. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


This little volume should be used in every Catholic school. It is a 
compendium of the duties and obligations of every Catholic citizen. 
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The author prints on the initial page the pledge taken by the Fourth 
Degree candidates of the Knights of Columbus, so often distorted 
and maligned by unprincipled bigots. To support the Constitution, to 
preserve the integrity of the ballot box, to promote respect for law 
and order, to practise religion openly and consistently, are the ideals 
proposed in this promise. 

To impress on the coming generation the necessity of cultivating 
these virtues and obeying these ideals the author explains the various 
problems of government and the methods adopted to preserve the 
freedom and prosperity of the Republic. Religion and morality are 
the foundations of success, and the author emphasizes the necessity 
of uniting with his fellow citizens in improving the civil and social 
conditions of the community. The child who is well instructed in 
these principles will be in after years the ideal citizen and the faithful 
Catholic. 


The Love of the Sacred Heart. Illustrated by St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque and Blessed John Eudes. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 
Price: $1.75 net. 

Although not plainly given in the book, the credit for this compila- 
tion belongs to a religious of the Good Shepherd. She has not 
striven for originality, but has wisely drawn on the lives and writings 
of two great servants of the Sacred Heart—those, in short, who 
were most instrumental in spreading the devotion. The first book drawn 
from St. Margaret Mary centres the spiritual life in the Sacred Heart 
and gives special help and advice for times of temptation and suffering. 

Book II relates the life and labors of Blessed John Eudes and shows 
the intimate relationship between his work and the mission of St. 
Margaret Mary. Better sources for such a work would be hard to 
find, and they have been used with care and judgment. The book 
should prove an inspiration to promoters of the great devotion of our 
modern age. 


The Light on the Lagoon. By Isabel C. Clarke. Price: $2.00. 
Bunny’s House. By E. R. Walker. Price: $2.00. Cobra Island. 
By Neil Boyton, S.J. Price: $1.15. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


The Man Who Vanished. By John Talbot Smith. Price: $1.90. 
(Blase Benziger & Co., New York.) 

“The Light on the Lagoon” is a good Catholic novel. The plot 
was well conceived and cleverly executed. The descriptions of roman- 
tic Venice are superb, and the love story of the heroine is well told. 
As in the other stories of the talented novelist, Catholicity is the key 
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note of the entire narration, although religion is not obtruded on the 
reader. The lonely shrine, with its tiny light streaming across the 
waters, shows the simple and abiding faith of the pious merchants and 
the beauty and efficacy of Catholic customs, 

“Bunny’s House” is a charming story of English life. The contrast 
between the noise and gloom of London and the tranquillity and fresh- 
ness of Cornwall is well told. A vein of humor runs through the 
entire story and the descriptions are well pictured. The plan is rather 
indefinite, yet every reader will follow with pleasure and interest the 
adventures of the hero, Ernie. 

“Cobra Island” will please every boy scout and every observant boy. 
Dan’s sudden transition from the quiet of unromantic Brooklyn to the 
jungles of India, and his adventures by land and sea will interest not 
only the growing youth but also his dignified elders. 

Although Father Smith has changed the title of his well known 
novel it has lost nothing in interest and excellence since its first publi- 
cation. Horace Endicott, as Arthur Dillon, is the same shrewd poli- 
tician and ardent Irish patriot, and Honora Ledwith the same attrac- 
tive heroine. It would be a loss to Catholic literature if this interesting 
story were permitted to pass into oblivion. 


The Church in England. By the Rev. George Stebbing, C. SS. R. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $5.00. 


Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders. By Arthur Stapylton 
Barnes, A. M. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Since the days of St. Bede the Venerable, numerous histories of 
the Catholic Church in England have been written, varying from the 
modest pamphlet to Lingard’s stately volumes. Father Stebbing’s 
book finds an honorable place among these records. Modelled on the 
same plan as his “History of the Catholic Church,” the story of 
Catholicism is briefly but eloquently related. The schism of Henry 
VIII, the introduction of Protestantism by Somerset during the reign 
of the boy king, Edward VI, and its propagation in the days of 
Elizabeth and Cecil are well told in two short chapters. The perse- 
cutions of the Stuarts, and the framing of the penal laws gives a 
lurid picture of the intolerant spirit of the times. The Relief Acts 
and Catholic emancipation are shown as harbingers of the restoration 
of the hierarchy and the coming of the second spring. Special topics, 
like the Oxford Movement and the controversy concerning the validity 
of Anglican Orders, are thoroughly explained. The social life of the 
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people, especially during the Middle Ages, is faithfully described, and 
the triumphs of education under Catholic auspices are vividly recalled, 
The whole work is a bird’s eye view of Catholicism in England from 
the Roman period until our own days. 

In the preface the author hopes that his labors haye not been in 
vain. His hopes have been fully realized; for laymen with little time 
or inclination for reading larger books, yet eager for information on 
this debated subject, will find the book fascinating and invaluable. The 
frequent claims that the Catholic Church differs but little from the 
present Anglican establishment, and that St. Augustine founded the 
religion professed in the England of to-day, have deceived many Cath- 
olics. The present volume will show them the fallacy of such claims, 
The busy priest, seeking information for instructing converts, the 
seminarian, overburdened with theological subjects, will find it a com- 
pendium of useful information. 

The validity of the so-called Anglican Orders has been disputed — 
since the supposed consecration of Matthew Parker and the formation 
of the new English hierarchy. Pope Leo XIII, in the Bull, “Apos- 
tolicae Curae,’ based his decision on the theological arguments and 
omitted the historical matter. Some Anglicans regarded this omission 
as an acknowledgment that these historical arguments were unsound. 
The Pope did not consider them in his Bull, simply because the 
theological objections were sufficient to prove the invalidity of the 
Anglican claims. Yet for centuries, Catholics have maintained that 
William Barlow, the consecrator of Matthew Parker was never con- 
secrated, although allowed to govern various sees and to perform the 
duties of a bishop. He was the only link binding the present succes- 
sion of Anglican bishops to their Catholic predecessors. If he were not 
consecrated the whole Anglican succession would be impaired, 

Mgr. Barnes has spent more than a quarter of a century in examin- 
ing the church documents, the episcopal records, and the State papers, 
and he finds that all references to Barlow’s alleged consecration have 
been mutilated or abstracted from the records. The patent rolls of 
Henry VIII, the minutes of the Privy Council, the registers of Eliza- 
beth, are strangely silent in regard to his consecration. Leaves have 
been removed and new ones substituted in the official books so care- 
lessly that the interpolation is evident to every careful examiner. The 
guilt stretches over a periad of years, and both Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth seem to have been cognizant-of Barlow’s peculiar standing 
in the English Church, 

Although the Bull of Pope Leo XIII definitely settled the Anglican 
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claims to valid orders, yet Mgr, Barnes’ studies furnish the historian 
with additional material for asserting the truth of the historical objec- 
tions. He has made a notable addition to the literature of the Catholic 
Church in England. T. P. RP. 


An English Anthology of Prose and Poetry. Compiled and 
Arranged by Henry Newbolt. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


Price: $5.00. 

Books of this kind are always very useful. They keep the suc- 
ceeding generations acquainted with some of the best specimens of our 
great English literature ; and they supply in comparatively brief space 
the wants of thousands of readers who have high literary tastes, but 
lack the time for extended reading of any particular author. Of course 
it is possible for one to object that similar books have already ap- 
peared; but this is really no argument, because few books, after all, 
despite the millions of every kind that annually appear, have a lasting 
life. Hence there is always need for new books. Again, some may 
complain of the selections that are made in a book of this character; 
some may think that there should be more space allowed to such dis- 
tinguished names as Newman, Stephenson, Bolingbroke, Temple, etc. ; 
but here again allowance must be made for the personal views, tastes 


and purposes of the compiler. On the whole, therefore, we think 
Sir Henry has done a good workin tracing the main stream of Eng- 
lish literature through six centuries, from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth, although we doubt whether his idea is as new as he claims it is, 
Cc. is 


Economic Civics. By R. O. Hughes. Price: $1.25. (Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston.) 


Professor Hughes has written an entertaining and interesting work 
which should find favor among teachers and be most helpful to chil- 
/ dren. He endeavors to inculcate in the minds of the pupils varigus 
elementary principles of economics. To make the growing generation 
good citizens, laboring to preserve the freedom and prosperity of the 
Republic is a worthy ideal, and the author has furnished valuable 
information on many diverse topics which should appeal to the average 
scholar. The tendency of the present age is to overcrowd the profes- 
sions and certain forms of livelihood, and to neglect other vocations 
essentially necessary for the prosperity of the nation. Professor 
Hughes explains in simple style, suitable for the intelligence of the 
ordinary pupil, the necessity of government, the problems of the 
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financial, manufacturing and producing world, and the many oppor- 
tunities awaiting the industrious and persevering youth of to-day. The 
explanation of these subjects is often abstruse and naturally distasteful 
to children, but the author has written a most entertaining book to 
interest every thinking youth. 





